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NEWS oF THE WEEK. 


T appears to be certain that hat the Russian agreement with 

China about Manchuria has not been signed, and that the 
position of the Chinese Ambassador in St. Petersburg is con- 
sequently so unpleasant that he has fallen into an illness, 
diplomatic or real. The Chinese Emperor has, in fact, 
addressed a letter to the Czar which, though courteous to 
obsequiousness, covers a very definite refusal. Li Hung 
Chang is very angry, and has told an interviewer that China 
must yield in the end; but the old intriguer does not rule the 
Court as he did when it was at Pekin, and he could personally 
approach the Empress-Regent. Some other influence is at 
work in Sian, which may be, as Dr. Morrison thinks, that of 
the Central Viceroys, who are feeding the Court, or may be 
that of Japan, which has promised aid if China is actually 
attacked in consequence of her refusal. Or it may be that 
the Manchus, who hold one-third of all appointments, and 
especially the highest, are indignant at the idea of buying off 
Russia by the cession of the province from which they came, 
and have contrived to make their indignation effectively felt. 
At all events, Russia has received a momentary check. 


The Japanese Government, strongly pressed by its military 
party, has, it is said, remonstrated with Russia against her 
proposed agreement with China about Manchuria. The 
answer of the Russian Foreign Office is that it objects to 
discuss with third parties negotiations not yet complete. 
When they are, it will be disposed to listen to any repre- 
sentations Japan may have to make. That will be regarded 
at Tokio as no answer at all, but as China has not signed 
the Treaty, Marquis Ito, who does not desire war, will prob- 
ably be able to hold his people in hand. The enmity of 
Japan is, however, a factor with which the Russian Foreign 
Ollice has seriously to reckon, as indeed its managers are well 
aware. They are believed to be even eager to avoid war as 
yet, partly because they are not ready and partly from con- 
siderations of finance. All the international generals, too, are 
greatly impressed with the condition of the Japanese Army 
as revealed in the operations against Pekin. 





The Times of Thursday contains a remarkable document, 
—an edict, or rather a proclamation, by the Chinese Emperor, 
just published in Pekin. It is immensely long, and a little 
coufused by its author's wish not to favour the old Reform- 
ing party, but its drift is unmistakable. The Emperor desires 


as many changes as he can effect without a revolution. He 
denounces present methods very sharply, declaring that 
“what has ruined our Government is the one word ‘self- 











interest, and the Empire the one word ‘precedent.’ The 
West manages better and makes changes in antiquated, and 
therefore worn-out,’ customs,.and all officials are therefore 
directed to report to the Throne upon Western methods. The 
memorials hitherto received from the literati are “ plagiarised 
from newspaper articles,” or based on shallow experience. 
The thing is to find men, and then methods will readily be 
found. “If you continue to follow the old antiquated ruts of 
superfluous tradition, speaking vain words and evading your 
responsibility, stealing peace for yourselves and saving your- 
selves trouble, punishments are ready to my hand, and I can- 
not pardon.” All that is very good, but it is also very proe 
fessional, and one would like to see a little action instead of 
so much reflection. The Chinese, however, like general state- 
ments which look both true and moral, and it is to be 
observed that the Empress-Regent approves the edict as well 
as the Emperor. Perhaps she 1 may even abolish that distinc- 
tive custom of China, cutting up offenders slowly into little 
morsels. 


Count von Biilow, Chancellor of Germany, Signor Zanardelli, 
Premier of Italy, and M. Waldeck-Rousseau, Premier of 
France, are all taking or about to take holiday on or near 
the Lake of Garda. The Continent is greatly interested in 
their movements, because the Triple Alliance approaches its 
fixed term of renewal, and statements have been made that 
Italy, with its new King and new Government, intends to 
secede from the bond. These statements have been rather 
favoured by Signor Zanardelli, who is eager to cultivate better 
relations with France, and if possible to reduce military 
expenditure. He has even allowed an account of an interview 
to appear which, if correctly reported, would mean that he 
thinks the Alliance a burden rather than a defence. Its 
correctness has, however, been denied; he has had a most 
amicable interview with Count von Bilow, and the truth would 
appear to be that he hopes by playing off Germany against 
France to obtain better economic terms from both. It is a pre- 
occupation with Italy, as indeed with all Continental States, to 
secure more.trade, and her statesmen, like others, rely greatly 
upon commercial treaties. The existing treaties expire at 
much about the same time as the great Alliance, and Italy, 
therefore, in a way puts herself up to auction. If Codlin will 
grant such a tariff, Short shall not be the friend, or at least 
not so much of a friend as he was before. Italy, however, is 
not likely to give up an arrangement-which for twenty years 
has preserved her from invasion, and everything except the 
tariffs will remain nearly as before. This intrusion of com- 
mercial interests is becoming a marked feature in modern 
diplomacy, giving rise among other things to a rumour that 
Austria means to propose a Continentul alliance to keep out 
American goods,—a new “Berlin Decree,’ in fact. They 
might as well propose to keep out American weather. 


It is reported that the Secret Committee which governs all 
the students of the Russian Empire has been discovered, and 
papers found which show that the intentions of the leaders 
were directly revolutionary. As the policy of condemning 
them to the ranks has been abandoned, they will probably be 
imprisoned for life. In Vienna, where Russia is closely 
watched, it is believed that the movement is most serious, 
and horrible stories are creeping out of the excessive severity 
shown to the students by the police. That which offends 
Russian feeling most is the reckless use of the club, which 
often kills, always injures, and is regarded as an intolerable 
insult. After years of toleration the Government is at last 
threatening Count Tolstoy. He has been banished from 
Moscow, is forbidden to leave Russia, and is closely watched 
at his country seat. He would, indeed, be arrested but 
that Ministers are not sure of the effect on the peasantry, 
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who have learned to regard him as their champion. They 
are afraid, too, we may add, of offending the Czar, who is 
aware of the Count’s reputation throughout Europe, and 
perhaps, like his father, sympathises with many of his ideas. 


The German Emperor has evidently been profoundly 
moved by the recent attack upon his person. He keeps on 
pouring out his thoughts in little speeches, all of which 
indicate that his confidence in his subjects and his position 
has received a severe shock. He told the President of the 
Reichstag early in last week that the incident revealed a 
growing demoralisation and disregard for the Royal 
authority, and on Thursday, March 28th, he made a 
speech to the men of a regiment of Grenadier Guards 
which electrified all Germany. He declared that the bar- 
racks of the regiment—which are loopholed—would be for 
Berlin a town within a town—a keep, in short, in the citadel 
—and that if ever the capital should again rise against its 
ruler the regiment would be “called upon to crush the in- 
subordinate and impertinent persons with their bayonets.” 
And ata later period of the day he said to the officers: “I 
am assured that we shall be the victors everywhere, even if 
surrounded by enemies on all sides, and fighting as a minority 
against superior numbers. For there dwells a powerful Ally, 
the good God, the Ancient of Days, in heaven, who has been 
with us since the times of the Great Elector and the Great 
King.” Who, then, was reigning in heaven when Jena was 
fought? This kind of certainty suggests Judaism, or 
Mahommedanism, or Krugerism, a belief, that is, essentially 
in a tribal God rather than Christianity. 

The Germans, especially in the South and in Austria, are 
evidently shocked by these revelations of the Emperor's mind, 
and the comments have been so outspoken that his Majesty 
has made another speech in order to say that he remains the 
same man as before. There have actually been whispers that 
a Regency might be necessary, so that the Emperor might 
enjoy a long time of tranquillity in which to recruit! We do 


not see any ground for believing in any rumours of the kind. | 


The Emperor during his period of seclusion, in which, 
remember, there was some fear for his sight, has doubtless 
revolved all the dangers he perceives to himself, his throne, 
and his country, and with his strange habit of thinking aloud, 
he takes the whole world into his confidence. There can be 
little doubt, however, that public confidence in him is shaken, 
and there is some reason to apprehend that he may try to 
establish it by some great act, which can hardly be one of 
legislation. Most men are sensitive to any coldness among 
their friends, but William II. cannot hear to feel that for the 
moment he has ceased to be worshipped. 


M. Waldeck-Rousseau passed his Associations Bill on 
March 30th by a vote of 303 to 224. It has still to be 
accepted by the Senate, but the Senate is not religious, and 
with some modifications the Bill will probably get through, 
and then within six months all unlicensed monastie societies 
will exist by sufferance of the State. Whether the State will 
crush them remains to be seen. Many observers believe that 
the Government will shrink from so deadly a quarrel with the 
Church, while others point out that this is the one question 
upon which a French Ministry can gratify the Socialists 
without menacing lay property. Our own impression is that 
a wave of hostility to the religious Orders, especially the 
Jesuits, is passing over the whole Continent—it is visible 
throughout Austria, France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal—and 
that in France in particular the masses, while friendly to the 
parochial clergy, are even spitefully inimical to monasteries, 
convents, and purely religious education. Otherwise, why in 
a constituency nominally Catholic should such a Bill pass ? 








Of the war news from South Africa the most that can be 
said is that the process of attrition goes steadily on. On 
Monday Lord Kitchener telegraphed that General French, 
whose column has been sweeping the country to the east of 
Vryheid, had captured a 15-pounder and two pom-poms on 
the Lower Pongola. Boer laagers have been surprised at 
Sand Drift, where three hundred horses wére captured; and 
at Boschberg, where Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry cap- 
tured sixty prisoners in a night attack. On the other hand, 
the train-wreckers have been busy on the Delagoa Jine near 





Belfast—their object being to obtain supplies—and in Gan 
Colony in the neighbourhood of Naauwpoort, where the re 
service has been suspended. The main body of the roving pot 
mandos still in the Colony has its headquarters in the faste 
nesses of the Zuurberg, but the Republicans are moving northin 
small bodies, while in the Transvaal there are signs of a general 
northward movement into the bush-veldt as winter draws on. 
From Johannesburg the Times correspondent announces con: 
tinual reports of the maltreatment and shooting of black 
women and children by the Boers, and the Bloemfontein 
Post contains a letter from Mr. de Kock, of Jagersfontein 
stating that his brother, Meyer de Kock, a member of ths 
Burgher Peace Commission, had been tried for high treason 
and shot on February 12th. The best piece of news of the 
week is the statement attributed to General Baden-Powel] 
that no fewer than a thousand Free State Boers had enlisted 
in his Constabulary. 


In spite of persistent rumours, we do not think that there ig 
any great need for anxiety about Lord Sulisbury’s health. Hy 
has had an attack of influenza, but it has been of a mild kind, 
and he is now better and is going to the Riviera. No doulit 
he is not a very robust man, he must have been greatly tried 
by the war and the Queen’s death, and though not old for, 
Prime Minister, he is no longer young. But though these 
conditions make an illness, slight in itself, a matter of some 
uneasiness, he has always shown an extraordinary power of 
recuperation when attacked by influenza. The indications, 
then, point to the Premier returning from his holiday 
in his usual vigour, and all speculations as to his retiring 
from public life on account of ill-health should be regarded 
with the utmost suspicion. Men of bis age, constitution, and 
length of public service are apt to move along the line of 
least resistance, and that for a Prime Minister is seldom 
found in resignation. 


On Thursday a White-paper was issued containing the 
Report of the House of Commons Committee on the Civil 
List. The recommendations seem eminently fair and reason- 
able. During the late reign the total charge was £553,000; it 
is now to be £620,000. This is a net increase of £67,000. But 
it must be remembered that this includes pensions for the 
servants of the late Queen, which, though most justly due, 
must not be counted as part of the maintenance of the present 
Sovereign. If these are deducted, the net increase is only 
£42,000 a year. But considering that provision is now made 
for the Consort of the Sovereign, which has not, of course, 
been made since the Prince Consort's death (his grant 
was £30,000 a year), it cannot be said that the 
demands on the Treasury are in any sense exces 
sive. As to details, it may be mentioned that the allows 
ance for their Majesties’ Privy Purse is to be £110,000, that 
the annuity to the Duke of Cornwall is to be £20,000 a year, 
and that to the Duchess £10,000, and that the provision for 
the King’s daughters is £18,000 a year. The country will, 
we believe, be well satisfied with the recommendations of the 
Committee. They are generous without being extravagant. 
The nation does not desire a wasteful or Orientally lavish 
Court, but at the same time it wants to see things well 
done. The total figures seem large, hut it is curious to re 
flect that there are three, and probably more, American 
citizens whose incomes considerably exceed that of the King, 


The Revenue figures for the financial year just closed are 
very satisfactory as far as the totals are concerned. The actual 
revenue, that is, has exceeded the estimates hy about 
£2,869,000. Considering all the circumstances, that is a 
matter on which the nation can reasonably congratulate 
itself, for it means that in spite of the war the wells of 
national prosperity show no signs of failing. Meantime, the 
heaviness of the war expenditure comes out very strongly, and 
it seems more than probable that the war will cost us at least 
£150,000,000. Of this sum, as the Westminster Gazette points 
out, £25,000,000 has been raised from current taxation, 
£65,000,000 has been obtained by borrowing in various forms, 
and about £60,000,000 remains to be provided in the coming 
year. We may expect, according to the Westminster, to get 
£12,000,000 out of the new taxes already imposed. If we get 
another £12,000,000 by still further new taxation, we shall 








have £35,900,000 or so more to borrow. This would bring 
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on which day the Budget is to be introduced. Before adjourning 
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total borrowings to about £100,000,000. But this, though 
a large sum, only means a yearly addition of about £3,000,000 
to ps expenditure. And in 1903 the automatic reduction in 
the interest on Consols will set free about half that sum. 
The financial position, therefore, is by no means so black as it 
is sometimes painted, and would in no sort of way justify any 
break-up of our present fiscal system. It is not nearly such 
bad finance to borrow for exceptional expenditure as to refuse 
to borrow and adopt forms of taxation which imperil the 
commercial prosperity of the nation. 


our 





On Saturday last a letter from Mr. Herbert Gladstone was 
read ata meeting of the Liberal Thousand at Leeds which 
has been taken by the Home-rule Press as a political manifesto 
of importance. After abusing the Government for many 
things, including legislative sterility and lack of a settled 
policy, Mr. Gladstone declares that the country will have to 
settle with the Government, for it is not likely that the Liberal 
party will ever again place itself at the mercy of the House of 
Lords, as in 1892-95. “This Government will have to bear 
the yoke, and if they prove incapable of rising to their respon- 
sibilities, I hope that no party of progress will relieve them of 
their burdens without exacting conditions which will secure 
ereat measures dealing with Ireland, temperance, and other 
questions of the first magnitude, from the outrageous treat- 
ment such as was accorded to Liberal measures from1892-95 
by the Tories in the Housa of Lords.’ This no doubt 
means that if the Government were to be defeated by a 
snap vote or a revolt of their own supporters, the Home- 
rulers would refuse to accept office unless the King would 
first pledge himself to create, if called on to do so, Peers 
sufficient to swamp any opposition in the Lords to Home-rule 
and other Liberal measures. Of course the King would give 
no pledge under such circumstances. If this is the official 
position taken up by the Home-rule party—and a Whip, we 
must presume, does not speak thus without first taking 
counsel—the Government may well feel themselves immovable. 
We cannot say we view this result with satisfaction, for it is 
not good for any Government to regard their position as im- 
pregnable. But perhaps we need not take Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone’s blood-curdling threats too seriously. We cannot help 
thinking that if the other side saw any chance of coming in 
and dissolving, they would do so without trying to exact 
pledges from anybody,—unless it were a pledge from their 
various leaders not to fight so much among themselves, but 
to have at least a year’s truce. 


There is nothing the House of Commons likes so much as 
hunting for a mare’s-nest. The second reading of the Demise 
of the Crown Bill, moved by the Attorney-General on 
Monday night, afforded a delightful opportunity for indul- 
gence in this exhilarating sport. The Bill hastwo clauses. The 
first provides that the holding of any office under the Crown, 
whether within or without his Majesty’s dominions, shall not 
be affected, nor shall any fresh appointment thereto he 
rendered necessary, by the demise of the Crown. The second 








the House of Commons had to listen to a thoroughly well- 
intentioned, and also thoroughly futile, speech from Mr. Shaw 
on the conduct of the campaign. He thinks we have been 
exceptionally harsh and cruel, and protests accordingly, but 
in reality what Mr. Shaw objects to is war altogether. He 
clearly has a horror of all war, no matter what the object, 
just as many people have an instinctive hatred of surgery, 
even when the motive is most benign. ‘Thus, though 
Captain Lee had no difficulty in pointing out that we 
were much less harsh than the Germans or the Americans, 
and quoted the excellent American official proposition, “the 
more vigorously war is prosecuted, the better for humanity,” 
we may feel sure that Mr. Shaw was quite unmoved. Mr. 
Brodrick wound up the debate in a very sensible speech, and 
wisely did not take the matter too tragically. There is really 
no sort of reason why those who desire that the war should 
be prosecuted with vigour, and no ridiculous surrender be 
made to the Boers in order to avoid the disagreeable last 
tug that comes in every great action, should get into a 
fuss over the criticism of the supporters of the Boer view of 
the war. The country is perfectly calm and clear on the 
whole matter. It does not mean to lose its head over 
necessary acts of war, or to deprive our generals of the power 
of effectively carrying on hostilities, and it has not the 
remotest notion of allowing Sir Alfred Milner to be recalled. 
Even if the Government wanted to perpetrate such an act of 
folly as that, which, of course, they do not, the country would 
not allow it. The country wants more, not less, vigour. 


The Report of the Women’s Liberal Unionist Association 
gives an interesting account of the way in which a Committee 
of that body took up and carried out the excellent work of 
contradicting the falsehoods in regard to British policy and 
the behaviour of British soldiers spread throughout the Con- 
tinental Press. They sought to counteract the ravings of foreign 
newspapers founded on deliberate concoctions by the present- 
ment of the true facts. This good work is still going forward, 
and efforts will, we understand, now be made to stem the tide 
of falsehood and malignity in South Africa as well as on the 
Continent. The hon. secretary of the Committee is Mrs. 
Macmillan, 52 Cadogan Place, 8.W., and to her those whe 
wish to help should send their subscriptions. 


The Monmouth Election petition has resulted in the Judges 
(on Tuesday) declaring the seat void. They found also that 
Dr. Rutherfoord Harris had published statements derogatory 
to his opponent within the meaning of the Act recently 
passed to stop election slanders. Dr. Rutherfoord Harris was 
granted a certificate of exemption under the Illegal Practices 
Act, but the costs were allowed to the successful petitioners. 
We are glad to note that the Slanders Act has been put into 
operation. The habit not only of raking up anything that 
could be found out against a candidate in the past, but of 
concocting sham charges, was turning election contests into 
veritable carnivals of defamation. 





clause declares that the Act shall take effect as from the last 
demise of the Crown. The young lions of the Opposition | 
saw in this Bill all sorts of strange and wonderful things. 

Ministers. they contended, had really vacated their seats by 
being reappointed, and therefore the Bill was a concealed | 
Act of Indemnity, introduced to free them from the conse- 
quences, in the way of fines and otherwise, incurred by them. 
They ought to be fined £500 for every time they voted. The 
somewhat heavy pleasantries arising out of these contentions 
were kept up during a long debate, but ultimately the Bill 
was read a second time by 83 (155 to 72). The Bill was, we 
have no doubt, necessary to prevent technical perplexities from 
arising, and ought to have been passed as a matter of course. | 
The notion of the country being indignant at the action of 
the Government in introducing such a measure is prepos- 
terous. The one substantial point that emerged in the debate 
was the proposal that acceptance of office should not vacate 
the seat and necessitate re-election. Of course it should not, 
but, considering the tactics of the Irish party, it is not to be | 
wondered that the Government did not wish to break new | 
ground. 


On Tuesday Parliament adjourned till Thursday, April 18th, 





The University Boat-race, rowed on last Saturday morning 


| in a south-westerly gale and torrents of rain, resulted in a 


sensational, but not unexpected, win for Oxford. Cambridge. 
who won the toss and chose the Surrey side or weather berth, 
established a lead soon after shooting Hammersmith Bridge 
and were nearly two lengths ahead at Chiswick Church. Nine 
times out of ten the boat that leads at Barnes Bridge wins 
the race, but though Cambridge led by upwards of a length 
at this point, Mr. Culme-Seymour, the Oxford stroke, in 
pursuance, it is said, of a deliberate plan to play the waiting 
game till the last half-mile, called on his men for a final effort, 
who by a splendid and sustained spurt wore down their oppo- 
nents, and won by a bare half-length. The attendance, owing 
to the early hour and the bad weather, was unusually small, 


| _ “ae 
| but those who were present were rewarded by a most exciting 


race. The victory of Oxford is attributed to superior general 
ship, steering, and co-operation. The boat used by the 
winners, and designed by Dr. Warre of Eton, measnred 7 ft 


| shorter and 33 in. broader than that of Cambridge, but 


aquatic pundits do not seem to be altogether convinced of the 
advantages of the new pattern. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Thursday 95g. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—erneant eaten 


AGRICULTURAL RATING. 


t i is very greatly to be hoped that when the Government 

introduce their Bill to renew the Agricultural Rates 
Act they will put their case better than they put it last. 
time. They had an overwhelming case from the point of 
view both of justice and sound finance, and yet they put 
it so baldly, so timidly, so apologetically, that they gave 
their opponents abundance of controversial ground for 
representing the measure as a dole to the squires and 
farmers, or as a piece of plunder committed on the 
public Treasury for the benefit of the Government’s 
special friends, the agricultural interest. Yet in reality 
there was nothing substantial in these rhetorical 
accusations. The so-called dole was a bare piece of 
justice which had been too long delayed. The weakest 
and most impoverished industry in the United Kingdom 
had long been unfairly exposed to a heavy and exceptional 
burden, and the Government relieved it of half this 
burden, That was the truth of the matter. But the 
Government advocates of the Bill never took the trouble 
to bring this really home to the public, but let the 
Opposition vapourings as to doles and plunder and the 
like go almost uncontradicted. ; 


For fear that the same blunder may be again com- 
mitted, and that the Government speakers and writers, 
instead of carrying the war into the enemy’s country and 
justifying their Bill as it can be justified, will hang their 
heads and doggedly say the Bill must pass, we propose to 
set forth some of the grounds on which the Bill can be 
and ought to be defended as a simple act of justice. The 
first and essential thing to make the public understand 
is what the rates really are. They are in theory, and were 
originally intended to be, a kind of local Income-tax, which 
made each person in a parish contribute to the local 
needs in accordance with his means and ability as witnessed 
by his possessions within the parish. This local Income- 
tax continued for a time to be fairly collected, but 
gradually it became the custom in most parishes only 
to collect the rate (7¢, the proportion due) from the 
clearly visible property in the parish,—ze., land, houses, 
buildings, tithes, underwoods, and mines. In other words, 
all forms of property except real property slipped their 
heads out of the collar, and left realty alone to draw the 
coach of local taxation. But though this was the almost 
universal custom, it was not the law, and in the year 
1840 the rate-levying and rate-collecting bodies had 
a rude awakening. In that year the Court of 
Queen’s Bench decided that stock-in-trade—ie., visible 
personal property—in the parish was bound to pay 
rates. This was, of course, an entire revolution in 
practice, if not in theory, but it was so clearly sound 
that the Poor-law Commissioners felt obliged to act 
at once on the decision of the Court, and even went so 
far as to issue a circular advising churchwardens that 
they must in future “ levy rates on stock-in-trade accord- 
ing to the profits produced.” But the prospect of having to 
pay rates on such profits very naturally did not please the 
owners of personal property, and at hot speed a short Act 
was hurried through Parliament in order to exempt per- 
sonal property from rates. But it was felt that this was 
not altogether a just proceeding, and the Act was only 
passed for one year in order that the whole subject should 
be reconsidered. But the reconsideration never came, and 
every year for sixty-one years the Act has been kept 
alive by being placed in the schedule of the Act for 
keeping alive expiring Acts. This extraordinary Act 
shall be quoted in full in spite of considerations of space, 
in order that our readers may fully realise the true 
position :— 
“3 & 4 Vier. Cap. LXXXIX. 

“An Act to exempt, until the Thirty-first Day of December 
One thousand eight hundred and forty-one, Inhabitants of 
Parishes, Townships, and Villages from Liability to be 
rated as such, in respect of Stock in Trade or other Pro- 
perty, to the relief of the Poor. [10th August, 1840.] 

“Whereas by an Act passed in the Forty-third Year of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, intituled An Act for the Relief of the 
Poor, it was amongst other things provided, that the Overseers 
of every Parish should raise, by Taxation of every Inhabitant, 
Parson, Vicar, and other, and of every occupier of Lands, Houses. 





: . tii. 
Tithes Impropriate, Propriations of Ti i 
ski Undenonde, to thereat nea pees compe eet le 
Sums of Money as they shall think fit, a convenient Stake 
necessary Ware and Stuff to set the Poor on Work, and ot 
competent Sums of Money for and towards the Relief of the Poo; 
not able to work, and also for the putting out of poor Children to 
be Apprentices, to be gathered out of the same Parish accordine 
to the ability of the same: And whereas by another Act passed 
in the Session of Parliament holden in the Thirteenth and Four. 
teenth Years of the Reiga of King Charles the Second, intituled 
‘An Act for the better Relief of the Poor of this Kingdom,’ the 
Provisions of the said Act of Elizabeth were extended to certain 
Townships and Villages : And whereas, by reason of the Pro. 
visions of the said Acts, it has been held that Inhabitants of 
Parishes, Townships, and Villages, as such Inhabitants, arg 
liable, im respect of their Ability derived from the Profits of 
Stock in Trade and of other Property, to be taxed for ang 
towards the Relief of the Poor, and it is expedient to repeal 
the Liability of Inhabitants, as such, to be taxed, — Bg 
it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the Advice and Consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the Authority of the same, That from and 
after the passing of this Act it shall not be lawful for the Ovor. 
seers of any Parish, Township, or Village to tax any Inhabitant 
thereof, as such Inhabitant, in respect of his Ability derived 
from the Profits of Stock in Trade or any other Property, for or 
towards the Relief of the Poor: Provided always, that nothing in 
this Act contained shall in anywise affect the liability of any 
Parson or Vicar, or of any Occupier of Lands, Houses, Tithes 
Impropriate, Propriations of Tithes, Coal Mines, or saleable 
Underwoods, to be taxed under the Provisions of the said Actg 
for and towards the Relief of the Poor.” 
The position, then, is this.. Instead of the owners or 
occupiers of land being exempted by a special statute 
from half the rates in respect of their ability derived from 
the profits of land, the owners of “ stock-in-trade and 
other property” are by a _ special annual statute 
exempted from paying any rates “in respect of their 
ability derived from the profits of stock-in-trade or 
any other property.” Thus, instead of the landowner and 
farmer being specially favoured, it is the owner of 
personal property who is really favoured. But striking 
as is this anomaly, and strong as is the position of the 
advocates of justice to real property in regard to rating 
afforded by this statute, the spokesmen of the Govern. 
ment five years ago never took the trouble to press the 
point home. Equally apathetic have been the private 
M: mbers who considered themselves as supporters of the 
agricultural interest in the House. If they had been as 
active in this matteras in encouraging proposals for taxing 
corn,they would never have allowed the futile and unjust 
annual Rating Act we have just quoted to be renewed with- 
out a protest. Each year they would have pointed to the 
fact that Parliament was specially exempting personal 
property from rates, and specially imposing. rates upon 
realty, and would have demanded that if the rating ques- 
tion was to be dealt with at all by statute, it must be 
dealt with equitably, and not in this unjust as well as 
rough-avd-ready fashion. But unfortunately it never 
seems to have occurred to a county Member to take this 
step, and for sixty years the Act appears to have been 
assented to without comment. No doubt it would not 
have been possible actually to refuse to renew the Act, as 
the result would have been confusion, but that was no 
reason against a vigorous protest. Especially should this 
protest have been made of late years, when land has 
been said to be unduly favoured. If during the last 
five years we had been each year reminded that, on 
the contrary, it was personal property that was unduly 
favoured, the country would have been far better instructed 
on the matter than it now is. We may add that we our- 
selves drew attention to this way of informing public 
opinion on the subject five years ago, but our appeals had 
no effect on the somnolence of the Unionist county 
Members. 


But if historically and legally the advocates of the 
Agricultural Rating Act have a strong case, they have a 
still stronger one if the subject is considered from the 
point of view of equitable finance. Let us study the 
rural rating question, not in the abstract, but in the vil- 
lages and fields, and see how it works out, and then ask 
whether it is just. In the village of Little Pedlington 
live side by side a farmer who owns his own farm of two 
hundred acres, rated at £1 an acre, and who, after 
paying mortgages and family charges on it, makes a clear 
income out of it of about £200 a year; a retired merchant 
who owns a large villa and grounds of five acres and 
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ho has an income of £2,000; a local auctioneer who 
: business in the district, and whose income is £200 a 
~~ and a parson with £200 a year from tithe. All 
ais men benefit about equally in the things on which 

ra] rates are Spent,—poor relief, schools, rural sanitation, 
8 roads, and soon. They ought therefore to contri- 
ee to them in accordance with their ability. Let us see 
how they, in fact, contribute, the rate being at 2s. in the 

ound, ‘The farmer’s house and farm buildings are rated at 
£30a year. He pays on this £3 a year. On his two 
hundred acres of purely agricultural land rated at £1 an 
acre the rate would be £20 a year, but as he only pays 
half he is only £10 a year out of pocket for agricultural 
rates. Thus his rates would-altogether be £13 a year. 
Next take the retired merchant. Let us assume that his 
house and grounds would be rated at £70 a year,—we have 
known cases where they would be put lower. In that case 
he would pay £7 a year in rates. Next would come the 
auctioneer. It his house were rated at £20 a year 
he would probably think himself ill-used, but let 
us take £20 a year as his rating. He would then 
pay £2a year in rates. Next take the clergyman, His 
vicarage would perhaps be rated as low as £20 a year, 
though that is most unlikely. He would pay £2 a year 
for his house. But he would also pay on his tithe of 
£200 £10 a year. Thus his total would be £12. The 
following, then, are the rates of contribution from the 
three men with £200 each of income :— 


The Farmer pays inrates_... see eee «. £19 
The Auctioneer pays in rates... es oa P. 
The Parson pays in rates... nce : es 12 


while the man with £2,000 « year, or ten times as much 
income, pays£7 a year. Webhave intentionally kept these 
figures low, and not taken the very hard cases,though plenty 
of instances are known to all country people in which the 
contrasts are much more glaring. But even on our figures 
can it be said that it woulda be reasonable to repeal or not 
renew the Rates Act of 1896, and make our farmer pay £23 
a year and our parson £22 a year, while the auctioneer 
only continued to pay £2 a year, and the retired merchant 
only £72 Only one answer can be given to such a 
question, And remember the question can be put ina 
much more striking form if exceptional, and not normal, 
cases are taken. 

If the Government take the trouble to put their case as 
we have suggested—and with the oratorical skill at their 
disposal we dare say that they can put it much better— 
they will no doubt be met with the objections (1) that rates 


are an hereditary burden on land, and (2) that thegrievance | 
The answer to the first is | 


is just as great in the towns. 
that those who use it are the victims of a metapbysical 
paradox. It is not the land but the man who pays. Taxes 
do not spring from the land like the larks from the furrows, 
but from the purse of a living man. You may measure 
the amount of a tax by the amount of a man’s land, or by 
the size of his pocket-handkerchief, but it is he, and not 
the land or the handkerchief, that pays. Besides, if rates 
are an hereditary burden on land, so is the Income-tax on 
Consols, or on the salaries of journalists, and ought never 
to be reduced. No doubt there are great rating grievances 
in the towns,and they ought to be abated. But the land and 
tithe grievances were the most iniquitous, and their relief 
does not prejudice the relief of the town grievances. In 
truth rates should be levied on no industry or machinery, 
but on dwelling houses only. In this way they would 
become a fairly just local Income-tax, for as a rule a man’s 
income varies with the value of his house. The rates on 
railways might be commuted to a local Passenger-tax. 
Before we leave the subject we will condense our advice 
to those who will be responsible for getting up the Govern- 
ment case into a single sentence. Consider the Act of 


1540, take note of Lord Denman’s judgment in the trial | 
in the Queen’s Bench, and do not be afraid of hurting the | 


feelings of the rich men who live in the country and 
Whose contribution to local rates when measured by their 
ability is absolutely derisory. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 
peoonnre is not good for the German Emperor, It 
nourishes his natural tendency to exaggeration, and 
to a repetition of Nero’s dying cry, ‘‘ Ob, what an artist 
will the world lose in me!” 


He is essentially a man of 





action, fills his life habitually too full, and probably needs 
that fulness to keep him from reflecting overmuch. His 
wound has forced him into a seclusion of three weeks, he 
has spent part of the time in brooding, and though he 
has emerged quite well, and as he said of himself on 
Monday, ‘the same man as ever,” he is, to use an ex- 
pressive colloquialism, “the same man, only more so,” 
The inclination to be vexed at criticism which he has 
always manifested has been deepened till, as he told the 
President of the Reichstag, he sees in it evidence that 
morals are deteriorating, that the young are badly trained, 
that the sacredness of the Royal authority is no lovger 
acknowledged. He even calls up before his mind a 
picture of insurrection, and with a singular want of 
reticence in so great a Monarch, publicly tells his Guards- 
men that if the scenes of 1848 recur in Berlin, he shall 
rely upon their bayonets, a sentence which has run through 
Germany lke wildfire, and has produced an explosion of 
annoyance at the Ewperor’s distrust in his subjects’ 
loyalty. He was supposed to believe in it so en- 
tirely. The explanation that his Majesty spoke as a 
soldier to soldiers is not accepted, for soldiers, of all men, 
are never told that they are the foundation of the State, 
The current of his reflections has clearly led him to think 
out his own position as War Lord, which he never 
quite forgets, and which induced him in May, 1900, to 
pronounce that oddest of all his utterances, the half- 
regretful apology for not creating himself Field- 
Marshal because he had not yet commanded on a 
| stricken field. Above all, for the Emperor is genuinely 
_ pious, he has reflected in his seclusion on the degree to 
which heaven has hitherto favoured Prussia and himself, 
and has arrived at Mr. Kruger’s conclusion that he must 
always prevail because the Almighty is always on his side. 
The words struck Europe as almost blasphemous, but 
there was no blasphemy in the Emperor’s mind. He was 
rather giving in an impulsive way utterance to an idea 
which is at bottom one of submissiveness to the Supreme, 
though, like the Jews, the Boers, many other nations, and 
all suitors the Emperor, assumes that the Judge, being just, 
can only decide for him. His Majesty’s mood is alto- 
gether a strange one, and naturally excites comment not 
only in Berlin, but in all other capitals, for its natural 
| outcome would be some great action undertaken in full 
reliance on Providence, and intended to remove from his 
subjects’ minds their disposition to criticise. Victory 
would remove it, and so might further repression, and 
| when Kings contemplate those alternatives, meaner men, if 
subject to their authority, may well ponder their utter- 
ances with some anxiety. 








| 

| We wonder if the deep reverence for the Royal 
| authority which used to mark the Prussian has, as the 
King seems to imagine, really declined. It was believed 
throughout Europe until he spoke that it had not, that all 
Germans recognised in their Emperor a man of genius, 
admired his intense vitality, and were hopeful that his 
projects would in the end make them citizens of a richer 
land. Foreigners thought that in Germany there was 
one popular man, and he occupied the throne. It is the 
Emperor himself who doubts it, bowever,and there aresome 
signs to be quoted in favour of his opinion. There can be no 
doubt that thesuffering of the landlord class, which has been 
almost as great in many districts as the same suffering in 
the same class in some English counties, has made the 
ancient supporters of the throne impatient and irritable, 
especially in considering a “ world-pulicy,” which, as they 
clearly see, if it benefits anybody, will benefit commercial 
men and not themselves. The peasantry, though their 
interests are not quite identical, share the landlords’ pre- 
judices, as is evident from the number of Agrarians 
| returned by them to the Reichstag. On the other hand, 
| 





the mercantile and manufacturing classes, with the 
workers who depend on them, and who ought to be the 
counterpoise of the Agrarians, are cruelly disappointed. 
They were all to be enriched by “industry and specula- 
| tion” and “ world-wide commerce protected by a splendid 
| fleet,” and prices are going down, down, till great banks 
have been endangered, all shareholders in industrial under- 
takings feel poorer, and wages are kept down forcibly to 
their existing point, which is far froma high one. Private 
expenditure diminishes in Germany, work diminishes, 
profits diminish, and all the while the Government demands 
more ships, taxation goes up always, and Count von 
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Biilow pledg’s himself tha there shall be higher duties 
on food. ‘Tiere is a general sense of malaise, which em- 
bodied itself in Prince B.smarck’s (Count Herbert von 
Bismarck’s) cry for the ‘‘ return of our millions as well as 
our legions,” and which, no doubt, strengthens the hands 
of German Socialists, as well as of those Liberals whose 
complaint is not of this or that project, but of the inferior 
position of the people in the national life, of prosecutions 
for lése-majesté, and of the partial extinction of freedom 
in teaching, whether from the professor’s desk or through 
the Press. 

Nevertheless, we do not believe that Germany is as yet 
disaffected. The Emperor is only feeling the effects of 
the responsibilities he has chosen to undertake. He has 
made himself the working head of every branch of the 
Administration, the only legislator, the only man with 
whom rests the power of effective initiative. He is, in 
fact, the only man in Prussia or in Germany who can be 
said to be fully alive. Naturally, therefore, when any- 
thing goes wrong all eyes turn to him, and it is the Royal 
authority which is abused or even, among the wretched, 
is threatened. There is no Ministry to stand between 
him and his people, for Ministers are his creatures, and 
no Parliament, for when a measure is proposed the one 
thing which may not be discussed is the Royal authority 
to which the measure is due. The Emperor-King is not 
an autocrat either in Germany or in Prussia, but speaks 
like one and bears himself lke one, and as no one else 
is visible, the people regard him as one, praise him when 
he is successful, censure him when he fails. It was he 
who took Kiao-chow, and they were delighted with him; 
it is he who raises the price of bread and under whom the 
mills are stopping, and they are enraged with him. It is 
the natural recoil which always punishes any one, King or 
Minister or employer, who arrogates to himself too exclu- 
sive a coutrol over the lives of a whole community. The 
Emperor is fortunate in having subjects who do not 
hold him responsible for the hail, as the Neapolitans 
used to hold the Virgin. His Majesty must endure 
his want of favour, and go on steadily till the 
sun Comes out again, and he is praised for the 
light he did not bring as for the darkness he had 
no intention of causing, but he will be wise if he opens 
the safety-valves a little and allows freer criticism of his 
acts. That, however, is probably the one thing he wili 
not do. Ali statesmen feel criticism acutely because they 
can always see that the critic is less instructed in the facts 
than they are, and Kings are statesmen trained to 
demand an exaggerated personal respect. They feel rough 
handling to be a sort of impiety. James II. excepted 
from a general amnesty some fishermen who had roughly 
searched him in his flight, and Kings who read the story 
wonder why it is quoted as evidence of the want of pro- 
portion in James’s mind, To Count von Biilow a wound 
such as the Emperor suffered would have been a wound 
and nothing more, an exasperating nuisance, perhaps, but 
still only a wound. To the Emperor-King it is that and 
an insult as well, and also a proof that the general mind 
must be becoming demoralised, if not already utterly bad. 
The Chanceilor would have appealed to the laws; the 
King appeals to the Almighty and the bayonets of his 
Guard, It is natural enough as Kings are, but it is nota 
good omen for his future relation with his peopie. 





STARVELING SOLDIERS. 


y EW men, we hope, would sprak of recruits of any 
class with the bitter scorn which Mr. John Ellis 
recently poured upon the men who are enlisting for the 
Imperiai Yeomanry ; but the thought which he expressed 
so rcklessly lingers in many minds, and seriously affects 
British recruiting. It is least entertained, we believe, by 
experienced officers, but the average Englishman, drceived, 
we fancy, in part by his experience of policemen, who have 
constautly to fight ewzthout arms, bas an impression which 
is almost incurable that small men and the inhabitants of 
cities make inferior soldiers. The latter are not burly 
enough, be thinks, and too short and too pale. He would 
prefer the ruddy-cheeked countryman, who in his imagi- 
nation is much better fed, is accustomed to the open air, 
and is at least 5ft. 8in. high. Nevertheless, he concedes 
that the Russian, German, and French Armies, which, 
being based upon conscription, include men of almost all 





; PU 
degrees of burliness and strength, and are drawn equ; 
nae : ; qually 
from cities and the fields, are formidable armies, and ye 
often wishes that a similar system could be applied to h 
own countrymen. That is at least illogical, but he i 
not to blame, for he knows nothing of history and v4 
under an illusion of the eye. The untrained big th 
will beat the untrained little man at fisticuffs or jn a 
wrestling match, but in trained armies weight tells for 
very little. So long as their armies were recruited 
from the cities and villages of Italy, the small-limbed 
Romans defeated the large-limbed Germans in almost 
every encounter, and this although the men of the 
forest. were hunters, lived in the open air, and ate, it 
is always assumed, quantities of meat. The wiry little 
Roman who took blows from a vine stock from his own 
officer must have been one of the best soldiers who ever 
lived. It was after Rome had enlisted the big barbarians 
in scores of thousands that her standards went back in 
battle. The slight and pallid Saracen drove the picked 
soldiers of Europe out of Palestine, If armour is any 
test, the heroes of the Middle Ages were comparatively 
little men. Of the men who fought at Jena, the French. 
men were probably by 10 per cent. the smaller, yet German 
Pomeranian, and Pole alike receded before their charge, 
There are probably no such men in the world as are to be 
found in our Sikh regiments, their average being nearly 
two inches higher than our own, yet Englishmen defeated 
them at Subraon, and if they revolted our officers would 
lead the undersized Ghoorkas against them with perfect 
confidence. That the Japanese “ dwarfs” defeated the 
Chinese may be accounted nothing; but experienced 
officers who have watched the former in action believe 
that they would beat the Russians, an opinion which is 
shared by the Sikhs, who have observed both, which is 
the more remarkable because the Sikh has to overcome an 
instinctive feeling about the European. Our own “light” 
regiments—e.g., the Rifle Brigade—which, because they 
are “ light,” are tolerant of “ weeds,” are among the hest 
regiments in the Service ; nor is there any regiment in the 
world that would not be proud of defeating Zouaves, 
whose average low stature has frequently been com. 
mented on. The truth is that weight and height hava 
almost as little to do with fitness for soldiering as with 
fitness for command. The man who can walk thirty miles 
a day and carry his rifle easily will, if he has nerve, make 
an excellent soldier. A regiment of Lord Robertses would 
not be last in the field, though if they were badly fed 
they would appear to most well-fed citizens, like Mr. 
Ellis, a regiment of “ starvelings.” Height, or the want of 
it, does not interfere with shooting. It arises, we sup- 
pose, from some instinct of selection that our sailors, who 
will face any troops, are seldom exceptionally tall. And 
if the Daily News will permit us the remark, little men 
who, as their riding-master informed us, will fall any 
number of times and care nothing about it, are capable of 
being very soon licked into effective cavalry. 

The illusion about the courage and endurance of 
citizens as compared with countrymen is equally without 
foundation. Lad for lad, the city waif is as well fed as 
the country labourer’s son, though his food leaves him 
with a tendency to pallor instead of a tendency to ruddi- 
ness. He is as much “out” as his rival, though it is in 
the street instead of the lane; and though bad air seems 
to stunt his growth, it does not destroy his health, as wit- 
ness all statistics of city mortality if children under three 
are excluded. As for his courage, Mr. EHilis should go and hit 
a young J.ondon costermonger, perhaps of all the families of 
man the one readiest for a fight. The earlier armies of the 
Roman Republic were drawn from Rome itself, that is, 
from Southern slums to which Bethnal Green is a sana- 
torium. ‘T'he train bands of London were a force all 
through our medizval history, and were composed in 
great, part of City apprentices certainly not better cared 
for than our young roughs. A!l through history the 
greatest heroism has been exhibited in the defence of 
towns by their own citizens, and few generals would not 
rather meet a regular army ia the field than storm 
Constantinople if defended by its people, born and bred 
in what are probably the worst slums on earth. Paris 
and Berlin notoriously contribute to their armies some of 
the bravest soldiers, and we have it on good authority, 
though we cannot give the figures, that the number of 
our Own non-commissioned officers who are born 
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nrg out of all proportion to the popu- 
= of the United Kingdom. They are not 


‘th drillmasters because they are “cheeky ” 
ee such a notion of their “rights,” but 
th Jearn their work quicker than the country- 
— are more resourceful, and benefit more rapidly 
7 discipline, exercise, and good food. Journalists 
4 eof the “enervating life” of towns, but there is no 
r hardier life than that of the street-arab, who 
rfully fight a yokel 50 per cent. heavier than 


writ 
harder 0! 
will chee 


imself. 
a his matter should not, however, be left to newspaper 


discussion. It deeply concerns the vital questions both 
of recruiting and of the territorial organisation of the 
regiments, which, if habitat makes the difference usually 
thought, is obviously wrong. If Cockneys are inferior 
soldiers, yokels and Cockneys should be mixed up together. 
If we are not advancing towards conscription, we are 
advancing towards a very large demand on the youth of 
the kingdom for recruiting purposes, and the more we 
know, accurately know, of the varying qualities of our 
material the better will our organisation be. Mr. Brodrick 
can easily discover the birthplace of every man in the 
Army, and gather up the opinions of the most experienced 
recruiting officers as to the classes and localities from 
which the best supplies may be obtained. Let him do it, 
tell the House of Commons the result, and so disperse for 
a generation or two prejudices which, whether they rest 
upon nothing, as we believe, or upon sound tradition, as 
the majority believe, have a most hampering effect. He 
will find, we fancy, when he has compared his Reports, 
that while the stubborn peasantry of East Anglia and the 
Lowlands, who are identical in race, still furnish his 
best material—the Ironsides were East Anglians almost 
toa man—the next best is supplied by the population 
of the great crowded cities, which lives on the whole 
the hardest life of the entire community. There will then 
be no reason for distrusting, still less for scorning, the 
military quality of two-thirds of our population. 





THE PLACE OF PUBLIC OPINION IN THE 
CONDUCT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

\ JE wish our leading statesmen would adopt a truer 

view of the place that ought to be assigned to 
public opinion in the conduct of foreign affairs, or rather 
that they would realise that public opinion in that region 
is a matter to be formed and guided, and not first lett to 
form itself anyhow and then to be regarded with a kind 
of idolatrous reverence. The present attitude adopted by 
Governments on this subject is most mysterious. They 
begin—Lord Salisbury has often dwelt upon the fact in 
his speeches—by adopting the view that it is impossible for 
avy British Government to travel far outside the limits 
of public opinion in foreign affairs. If public opinion is 
firmly opposed to a particular line of policy, then it is no 
use for a Government to attempt to carry out that policy. 
Of course, it is no use in such premises, but, we may ask, 
does the statement of this obvious truism really carry us 
very far, or, indeed, any wayatall ? The public, no doubt, are 
the masters of the Ministry, and if the master has definitely 
made up his mind not to travel east it is no good to pro- 





pose to travel in that direction. But though this is true 
enough, granted the premises, it is entirely fallacious 
when the premises are unsound, and in this case they are 
unsound. To make the conclusion true that it is impos- 
sible for a Government to go outside public opinion 





in the region of foreign affairs, we must assume 
that there is a fixed and clear public opinion in 
regard to foreign policy. But, in trath, in ninety- 
hine cases in a hundred there is nothing of the 
sort. Ministers assume or imagine that their masters, 
the voters, have certain fixed ideas as to foreign affairs, | 
when in truth public opinion is perfectly fluid. The | 
ordinary Englishman, though he reads many foreign | 
telegrams, is in reality singularly ignorant about inter- | 
national matters. He does notin the least understand the | 

! 

| 

\ 

! 


play of forces abroad, and he is puzzled by the varying 
complications of the diplomatic kaleidoscope. At the same 
time, he very naturally, and rightly, wants the interests of 
his own country furthered and protected. Whenever, i 
then, there is any disturbance of the international 
equilibrium, or any new fact, he is at once anxious that 





his country should not suffer, and that the British nation 
should gain and not lose. That being so, when any 
incident takes place or any new movement is develoned, 
he looks for guidance as to which view he should take 
and which side he should suprort in the national interest. 
The only guidance he gets, as a rule, is that of corre- 
spondents who telegraph from the seat of disturbance, and 
who are almost certain to see the question with which they 
are dealing out of all true proportion ; or of leader-writers, 
who are very nearly in the position of the ordinary citizen, 
except that they read the telegrams a few hours earlier than 
he does, and except that they are to some extent guided 
by a set of traditions and prejudices belonging to their 
respective newspapers. In this way is public opinion on 
foreign affairs formed. It is built up of telegrams, news- 
paper paragraphs, prejudices, traditions, and half-under- 
stood relations. But a structure raised in this way can 
be almost as easily destroyed as constructed. The 
ordinary Englishman, though not well informed, is no 
fool, and if he were supplied with better material and 
with a little sure guidance would very willingly build his 
international notions on surer foundations. If, that is, 
the men who know would take the troable and have the 
courage to keep the country properly guided and informed 
on the main issues of foreign affairs, a very different state 
of public opinion would grow up from that which at present 
exists. Expecially is this the case with the present Govern- 
ment. Englishmen believe in experts, and they are fully 
convinced (not without reason) taat Lord Salisbury is an 
expert in foreign affairs. They know he has great experi- 
ence and great knowledge, and they believe him to have a 
wise judgment and a clear understanding as to the 
interests of his country. If, then, he chose to lead, the 
“ men in the street” would desert the guidance of their 
favourite leader-writers and correspondents, and a pul'c 
opinion on foreign affairs would be created which would 
be both clear and helpful. But no; the love of 
following, or half-following, rather than of taking 
the responsibility of leading, seems to be so deeply 
ingrained in human nature that Governments, and the 
present one foremost among them, always seem to prefer 
setting up their bogus idol of Public Opinion and worsiip- 
ping it. They know in their hearts bow it is made, and 
they know, or ought to know, that if they had taken the 
trouble they might have got rid of the one in fashien, 
and had another and a better in its place; but in spite ot 
that they prefer to bow down before the image, and make 
it an element in their policy. They like, that is, to 
pretend that the idol isa great and important fact which 
must be taken into consideration. They would not 
perhaps do anything actively foolish in deference to it, 
but they are quite prepared to let it exercise a veto on 
their proceedings, and to talk with bated breath about 
the absolute necessity of moving very cautiously and 
carefully “in face of public opinion.” Take a concrete 
case. We do not suppose that in reality Lord Salisbury 
is any more deeply prejudiced against Russia, any more 
a Russophobe enragé, than we are, Yet apparently he 
dare not act officially on his belief that Britain need not 
think herself in imminent national peril every time Russia 
makes a move in obedience to the law of expansion, which 
governs her as it does us. He would say, no doubt, that 
public opinion is so hostile to and suspicious of Russia 
that he cannot fly directly counter to it, and that the 
most he can do is to prevent its having any directly evil 
effects. The true answer to such a plea would be,—* Why 
assume that this public opinion is a great, essential, 
immovable tact? Examine it, and realise that Jt is a 
haphazard creation which can be modified if it is only 
dealt with in @ proper spirit.” If Lord Salisbury even 
now were to take the trouble to instruct and guide public 


| Opinion in regard to our relations with Russia, he would 
| 


very soon have behind him a public opinion that would 
correspond to the true and reasonable view, and not a 
public opinion which, as he imagines, he must partly obev 
and partly get round by oblique methods. No doubt 
Lord Salisbury has for so many years neglected to educate 
his party and the country on foreign affairs, and bas so 
Jong encouraged the vicious notion that public opinion 
is kind of blind external force with which much-tried 
Ministers have to deal as best they can, that one would 


‘uot be surprised if he were now to shrink from dealing 


with public opinion in the wiser way, Yet in reality 
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there never was a moment when it would be more useful 
than now for the men of knowledge and judgment in 
foreiga affairs to educate public opinion, .Any one who 
attends to the process known as the formation of public 
opinion can see that a foolish and vicious set of prejudices 
in regard to the situation in China and as to our relations 
with Russia and Germany, Japan and America, and their 
relations to each other, is growing up, that very soon 
these prejudices and ignorances will harden and petrify, 
and that then we shall be told that they are facts, uufor- 
tunate facts no doubt, but still facts which cannot be got 
over. Finally, we shall be sadly reminded that no Foreign 
Minister can afford to ignore public opinion. To which 
we can only reply, “If that is so, don’t ignore it in the 
making, but see that’ the process is properly conducted, 
and that the product is sound and good and not 
poisonous.” 

We shall be told, of course, that this appeal to Lord 
Salisbury to educate and lead public opinion on foreign 
affairs is a pure counsel of Utopia, that no Premier or 
Foreign Minister can take the couutry into his confidence 
about foreign affairs, that the ground is too delicate, that 
the public is too stupid, that other Powers would object, 
and, finally, that no one has ever done it, and that therefore 
it must be impossible. To which we would reply that we 
do not want to see Lord Salisbury read his confidential 
despatches to the Primrose League; or even to the House 
of Lords, but that without doing that he can do a great 
deal to instruct public opinion in regard to foreign affairs, 
and to make it a useful instead of a dangerous force, 
No doubt it would be troublesome and anxious work, no 
doubt it would require tact and discretion, no doubt it 
would cause some delicate adjustments and explanations 
with foreign Powers, but this trofble would be well com- 
pensated for by the result. We should get rid of the 
tyranny of a bogus public opinion, and we should see the 
country led in regard to foreign affairs by the men who 
have knowledge and the men whom it trusts, and not by 
mere chance and haphazard. 





THE THAMES AS A HIGHWAY. 


COMMITTEE of the House of Commons has thrown 
out the scheme of the London County Council for 
providing a new service of steamers on the Thames. The 
arguments for and against the scheme probably ran on 
parallel lines, and had the characteristic defect of parallel 
lines—from the point of view of creating conviction— 
that they never met. On the one side there was an ad- 
mitted need and the improbability, to say the least, of its 
ever being supplied by private enterprise. On the other 
was the fact that the London County Council is already 
over-burdened with work, and is animated by an ardent 
ambition which, left to itself, does not shrink from accept- 
ing as much more as Parliament or anybody else is willing 
to throw upon it. The reconstruction of large parts of 
London, the housing of whole sections of its inhabitants, 
the building up and maintenance of a vast tramway system 
—to be superseded possibly when it is half-finished by an 
equally vast system of motor-omnibuses—all these the 
Council has already added to the task, in itself sufliciently 
gigantic, of the ordinary administration of London. It is 
not wonderful that a House of Commons not wholly in sym- 
pathy with the aims and ambitions of the Council should 
have first hesitated and then declined to entrust. it with 
the restoration of the Thames between bridges to the 
rank of navigable streams. Whether it was right or 
wrong in its decision, whether the occasion called most 
loudly for caution or boldness, whether the scheme sub- 
mitted to the Committee was the most practicable, the 
most economical, the most likely to be successful, that 
experts could have devised, we do not know and shall not 
pretend to say. All that we are certain of is that the 
action of the Committee decides nothing except for the 
moment, and that the problem laid before them loses 
nothing of its urgency by the mere fact that the search 
for a solution is postponed. 

One of the great wants of London—we should hardly 
be wrong perhaps in calling it the greatest want at this 
moment—is to be able to get about it more easily. The 
traffic is blocked in every direction. In the outskirts, 
where roads are already wide or capable of being made so 
if the necessary money is forthcoming, there are obvious 


ways of dealing with the question. But in London 

: ; : Proper 
it seems almost hopeless. We cannot rebuild the wh | 
city merely to enable us better to get from one wines 
another, and short of rebuilding the whole city it is Sees 
see what means can be devised of securing an ahinten 
rupted communication for wheeled v hicles, Say, een 
this office and the Lyceum Theatre. Do what we will 
there will always be points at which rapid meinen 
becomes impossible,—pvints at which time and tem ° 
(both ot which have a positive money value, though aie 
not always be easy to appraise it) must go on being los, 
Something will be gained no doubt by the opening up of 
new streets—though 1n the particular case we have a 
tioned, the new street from the Strand to Holborn wil 
only make things worse unless it be accompanied by q 
new bridge across the river—and something by ‘the 
construction of tubular railways. But in both these 
directions improvement is a most expensive process, It 
would be possible, we suppose, to carry “ twop-nny 
tubes ” underneath every part of London, but the experi. 
ence of the one that runs from Shepherd’s Bush to the 
C.ty—or, rather, the experience otf the tenants under 
whose houses this particular “twopenny tube” is carried 
—is likely to make the work of constructing others very 
much more difficult and very much more costly. Either 
many more houses will have to be bought by the companies 
or new and elaburate precautions must be devised es 
preventing vibration. These considerations will certainly 
lessen the number of such new railways and postpone the 
date of their appreciable multiplication, For the purpose 
of the effectual facilitation of traffic in any near future 
they may be dismissed from the inquiry. 

Yet all this time—while all these inquiries have been 
in progress, and the sense of the need of a remedy has 
been growing greater—one of the simplest, the most 
obvious, the cheapest, and for a large part of the vear the 
pl-asautest of all the modes of London travelling has 
been practically neglected. Who would suppose from 
merely reading the literature of tho subject that London 
was traversed from end to end by a great navigable 
river? A variety of improvements are suggested, and 
some few are actually tried, but nobody thinks of ths 
Thames. In the summer, indeed, a feeble effort is 
made, the result of which is to set up an occasional 
and uppunctual service of small and_ inconvenient 
steamers, stopping in some cases at points where there 
is little traffic and doing little or nothing to dis 
charge one of the main functions to which such 
a service ought to apply itself,—that of connecting the 
two sides of the river. The friends of the County Coun- 
cil will here intervene with the very natural contention 
that this was preisely the case put forward on behalf 
vf the Council’s proposals. Private enterprise has proved 
wholly insufficient to give London the river service that it 
wants. If it is to be done by public enterprise, the County 
Council is the only body that can venture upon so big an 
undertaking. But the House of Commons will not allow 
it to try its hand, consequently it is on the House of 
Commons that the blame must be thrown if the Thames 
remains useless,—or useful only as a source of second-class 
drinking water. Upon this point, as we have said, we 
have no opinion, It does not follow because a need is 
great that every proposal to meet it is judicious or prac- 
ticable. All we say is that the failure must not be 
regarded as final. There may be excellent reasons why 
the plan put forward by the London County Council 
should have been rejected, but they can apply only to 
this particular plan,—possibly only to this or that detail 
in it, The result of the Committee’s decision should 
only be to stimulate invention. That the field is still 
open should be a sufficient inducement to suggest new 
plans for occupying it. There is the river flowing 
between banks inbabited by a population clamouring for 
opportunities of cheap and easy locomotion. Wher 
London was not a tenth part of its present size the river 
was used. As the numbers and the need have increased 
it has gone out of use. Is that a state of things with 
which Londoners ought to put up? 








Those who preach ought to be prepared to practise, 
and as we have called for suggestions, we will offer one of 
our own. One of the chief difficulties in the way of meeting 
the need by private enterprise is the provision of landing 
places. ‘The piers—far too few in number, and even 
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these not always well placed—are the property of the 
Thames Conservancy, a body charged with the mainten- 
ance of the channel and the banks of the river, and not 
having very many sources from which to draw an income. 
Naturally, therefore, it 1s not disposed to do away with 
the fees at present charged for landing passengers, or to 
open new piers when those already existing grow less 
rofitable year by year. Our suggestion is that the 
rights of the Thames Conservancy in regard to the 
piers should be bought out by the London County 
Council, that new piers at every convenient point should 
be built and maintained out of the rates, and that 
it should be left to private enterprise to provide steamers 
to ply between them. The river would then be as free as 
the streets are already, and we see no reason why there 
should not be as many steamers on the water as there are 
omuibuses on the land. There would be no fees to be 
paid. The necessary vessels would have to be built and 
kept in repair, and their crews would have to be paid 
their wages. The total cost would be easy to estimate, 
and the result would soon show how far the demand 
for water carriage is really effective and capable of 
being met at a price which will remunerate those 
who provide it. A further advantage of this plan 
would be that the demand might be met in many ways. 
If the County Council supplied the steamers they would 
be all of one size and one pattern, and they would conse- 
quently travel at the same speed and charge the same 
fares. We know of no reason why there should be this 
uniformity of water carriage. We have too much of it 
already on land. Why are not there fast omnibuses as 
well as slow ones, omnibuses going straight to their 
destination instead of stopping whenever asked, omni- 
buses charging higher fares and giving more room,— 
omnibuses, in short, designed to meet the wants of various 
classes of passengers, avd not to reduce them to uni- 
formity ? Perhaps with an abundance of free piers some- 
thing in this way might be dove on the Thames, and so 
help to make the river more popular than the streets. 








THE ENGLISH CONTEMPT FOR KNOWLEDGE. 

NHE Contemporary Review for this month contains a 
paper by the late Bishop of London which was pre- 

pared for delivery to a Midland audience, but apparently, for 
reasons which are not stated, was never delivered. It is an 
indictment, very carefully written, of the English contempt 
for knowledge. Dr. Creighton believed, as the result of his 
great experience as Professor, that the English did not care 
to acquire knowledge, did not recognise its necessity, and 
were inclined to undervalue those who possessed it. They 
value certain great qualities, thought the Bishop, very highly; 
they value physical strength, especially as displayed in 
athletics; they even value knowledge of one’s work; but 
they do not value knowledge for itself at all. They do not 
see that it is of any advantage in the business of life. Indeed, 
the average Englishman is apt to question whether it is not a 
drawback ; whether limitation of the mind is not a source of 
strength; whether, in fact, the man who is filled with know- 
ledge is ever quite as likely to succeed as the man with 
very little. They agree with the gardener who once said to 
the writer: “That Scotchman ain’t a gardener, he ain’t; he 
knows too much of books.” * Even fathers do not wish know- 
ledge for their sons. “I have asked many teachers if their 
experience showed that parents felt any real concern in what 
their children were taught at school. I may have been un- 
fortunate, but I have only been furnished with one case in 
Which a father came to the schoolmaster to ask why he had 
given his son a sum to work out to which there was no 
answer. The master had made a mistake, and the parent’s 
remonstrance was quite just. It may be that many parents are 
quietly interested in what their children are doing at school, but 
do not announce the fact in any definite way. But Ihave failed 
to find many instances of parents who were making sacrifices to 
enable their children to pursue their education.” The Briton’s 
desire, in fact, in travelling through life is to be “a high-minded 
amateur.” The Bishop,who intended to say all this to a Birming- 
ham audience, proceeded to point out that the absence of know- 
ledge, broad and deep knowledge, impeded the march to success; 
that the day for “the practical qualities” which had made 
England was nearly over; and that to maintain their place in 





the world, Englishmen must not only cultivate knowledge, 
but believe in it. And tosweeten his discourse Dr. Creighton, 
with the rare courage which differentiated his intellect. from 
that of most Bishops, launched out into a defence of the 
pursuit of wealth as an end which would, we think, in its 
want of reserves and qualifications, have made most of his 
brethren on the Bench open their eyes. We really must 
quote the passage, as the most remarkable assertion we 
ever remember from such a mouth, of a laicised view 
of Christianity :—‘ Let nothing hide this fact from our eyes, 
Modern nations depend for their greatness on their power of 
producing wealth. Do not say that this is a sordid and un- 
worthy view. It is nobler than the view which it has super- 
seded, of military ascendancy and increase of territory. No 
nation can live on its assumed capacity for governing other 
peoples. It must live on its power of supplying human needs; 
of improving the conditions of life, of liberating the energies 
of a constantly increasing number of intelligent men to work 
for the common good. Wealth is the outward measure of 
success in this process. The country that is most productive 
of commodities which all may enjoy is conferring the greatest 
benefit upon the world. I sometimes think that we are in 
danger of growing afraid of admitting this as the great 
foundation of our national life.” 


We suppose we must admit, as all the learned say the same 
thing, that the Bishop's indictment is well founded. He was 
for years a great teaching Professor, he had come into contact, 
more or less intimate, with thousands of young men, he had 
looked abroad from a high place with keen and wide-opened 
eyes, and he can hardly have been wrong. He may have been 
specially worried by the want of wide knowledge in the clergy 
which is just now rather conspicuous, and he certainly omitted 
to say enough of the considerable, often the remarkable, 
knowledge attained by immense numbers of professionals 
upon every subject bearing directly upon their profession. 
But no doubt substantially the Bishop was right. The 
English undervalue deep knowledge. They do not reward learn- 
ing qué learning sufficiently, they are bored by discussions 
about the encouragement of research, and the public honours 
they bestow on the great depositaries of knowledge are few 
and far between. If a great expert makes a fortune by 
applying his knowledge they are entirely content, but if his 
knowledge is of the kind which cannot be immediately applied 
they will let him live in obscure penury without a sense of 
shame. Like the Americans, they would kiss Lieutenant 
Hobson to death, and leave Captain Mahan unkissed. Where 
we should differ from the Bishop is as to the cause of a failure 
which in a “practical” people one would not expect. He 
does not say so in so many words, but he evidently attri- 
buted the undervaluing of knowledge to a kind of vanity. 
The Englishman trusts his qualities, and despises an 
assistance which the German, perhaps from a_ partial 
self-distrust, is inclined to reckon more valuable than any 
other :—‘ We have a certain tendency to repose on our 
laurels, to adopt the attitude that we are no longer pro- 
fessionals, but high-minded and eclectic amateurs. We do 
these things, it is true, but we have a pretty knack of 
doing them without much trouble. Others may regard 
them as their main line in life; we do them in a certain 
spirit of condescension. We have our dignity to maintain, 
and we are not going to sacrifice it by seeming to take 
undue care about trifies.’ We should be inclined, on the 
other hand, to attribute much of our disinclination to value 
knowledge to nothing more recondite than intellectual 
laziness. We greatly doubt, as a result of years of 
observation, the constant assertion that the English are a 
naturally industrious people. Their ancestors loafed in the 
forest instead of clearing it, and they retain much of their 
primeval instinct. They like to get on, they like independ- 
ence, and they like money, and being inherently energetic 
they will, to secure those objecis, work hard; but of love 
of work for its own sake we see little in them. They like a 
little work to make life seem serious, and when at work will 
bend their backs to it; but if they could live in comfort with- 
out it we dowbt if the majority of Englishmen would work 
more than four hours a day. The Americans, who are 
franker than we are, have detected this feeling in them- 
selves, and openly acknowledge that what they prefer is not 
work but superintending others while they do it. As the 
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desire cannot be profitably indulged, it is in action repressed, 
but in the domain of thought it is very often indeed obeyed. 
It.is a pain to learn for learning’s sake, and the pain is 
avoided. How few builders know anything of architecture as 
a science or even as anart? How many engineers are familiar 
with the chemistry of the metals they manipulate? How 
many pages of the Directory would be filled by the names of 
those lawyers who really know the laws of the Continent, or 
are in any way entitled to class themselves as jurists? We 
would ask such of our readers as question this statement to 
examine themselves, and see how often when they find them- 
selves interested but ignorant they will take the trouble by a 


few hours of careful reading to fill up the chinks in their | 


knowledge. We do not ask if they are always or often learn- 
ing new things, but if they can bear without irritation or 
mental resistance to make the old knowledge secure and deep. 
In women, who are not as a rule paid for knowledge, this dis- 
inclination, which, however we may explain it away, is really 
a form of. laziness, is often unconquerable ; and in men it is 
much more potent than is usually suspected. They will 
even let slip knowledge they have acquired rather 
than make it so complete that, like the knowledge 
of the multiplication table, to lose it would indicate 
some definite lesion of the brain. Naturally, the man who 
feels study a bore first underrates its value, and then justifies 
himself to himself by assuming that it will actually interfere 
with the practical knowledge by which he makes his living or 
gains a reputation. He ceases to regard knowledge as a 
thing worth having for itself. That, we agree with Dr. 
Creighton, is the usual attitude of the average English mind. 


Is there any remedy? The Bishop suggests two, hut one 
of them is impracticable, and the other perhaps not quite so 
practical as he thought. Theimpracticable one is to he born 
the son of a clergyman or other poor professional. By the 
consent of a multitude of Head-Masters admitted in conver- 
sation to the Professor-Bishop, such a son will really do intel- 
lectual hard work, and, as matters stand, only he,—a dictum 
in part at least borne out by the extraordinary proportion of 
glergymen’s sons who cut their way to the front by dint of 
superior knowledge. The other remedy, which is practicable 





enough, is to study hard at the University, or in the time of 
youth,—advice which has only one drawback, that the lad 
who follows it may suffer all his life from “intellectual 
broken-windedness.”’ The overworked brain revolts, and } 
thenceforward the man is “stale,” and, as a rule, dies early. 
We should ourselves suggest a third course, which many of our 
readers will, we doubt not, follow for a few weeks until it 
becomes too tiresome. Whenever on a subject you wish to 
know about you perceive chinks in your knowledge, compel 
yourself to fill them up. Beat down the intellectual laziness 
as you beat down reluctance to train for a boat-race. You 
will find in twelve months not only that your knowledge is 
wider and deeper, but that you have got hold of it as you 
have of the alphabet, that forgetting is impossible, and that 
thenceforward every morsel of knowledge upon that subject | 
which aceretes to you, even accidentally, sticks. Cease to be | 
amateur and become expert, that is all Dr. Creighton really 
wishes to teach you, or we either. The condition fulfilled, 
the broad appreciation of knowledge at the absence of which 
the lay-headed Bishop sighed will develop of itself. 





THE GLORIFICATION OF STATISTICS. 
: United Kingdom has just followed Germany in the 
collection of the Census returns. The increase of the 
German population is most remarkable, the Empire now 
numbering fifty-six million souls. Berlin, from being forty | 
years back a dull, second-rate town, has reached up to nearly 
two millions, while Hamburg is over seven hundred thousand | 
and Munich half-a-million. Qur returns will not show any 
such remarkable figures, but in general we shall probably 
find similar phenomena in the decline of rural, and the in- 
erease of urban, population. A “blacker, incessanter line” 
of cities the world over,—that is what our present civilisation, 
for good or evil, means. Since all our accumulated science 
has not yet discovered any real law of population, we cannot 
tell how long this phase will last. For centuries English 
population was all but stationary; now every civilised country 

except France shows an increase, which is perplexing. 








To the earliest recorded Census, that * numbering of th 
people” under King David, moral exception was taken it 
was felt to be a display of human pride, and to indicate an 
reliance on the arm of flesh instead of the divine protectino 
power which had watched over the fortunes of Israel, We 
must remember, however, that an early and semi-trihal 
people stood in a category very different from that of a 
nation of to-day. A few hundred thousand people move or 
less scarcely matters to Germany or England with their 
massed millions. But to Israel, as to the small Greek States 
the very survival of the nation seemed to depend upon a suff. 
cient contingent to “speak with the enemy in the gate.” 4 
big Oriental Empire seemed to Israel able to crush the smal] 
“chosen people” well-nigh out of existence, and it was 
therefore thought necessary that all men available for defence 
should be known and numbered. This was the utilitarian 
view, while the other was the view of that Hebrew idealism 
which ever felt the near presence of the nation’s Lord and 
Ruler. 


The modern Census is very modern, the utilitarian people 
of the United States having been the first to undertake it 
systematically in 1790. England followed in 180], all popula. 
tion returns before that date having been guesswork or rough 
approximations to the actual facts. It is significant that this 
systematic calculation should have come with modern industry 
and the growth of town life The age of what Burke scorn. 
fully termed sophisters, calculators, and economists had 
arrived, and the age of chivalry had passed for ever. The idex 
of a Census is, in fact, essentially utilitarian and economic, 
suggesting Bentham, Adam Smith, and Franklin. Its 
principal motive is not so much pride of numbers and of 
wealth (though that counts) as purely material utility. It ig 
a part, in one sense, of the passion for figures which has 
grown out of modern commercialism, and which scems so 
dreary, so dryasdust, to the Carlyle school of | history 
and to the lovers of art. From another and deeper point 
of view, however, it means the well-ordered collection of such 
human documents as shall let us know exactly where we 
stand, and so enable us to prepare and organise our social 
economy in the light of verifiable facts. 


Now the first of these motives seems to us rather paltry 
and indicative of a modern craze which we can only denominate 
the glorification of statistics. To collect and pile up bewilder- 
ing masses of figwres has become one of the most prominent 
occupations of our time. Often these figures are collected to 
serve a purpose, to support the contentions of this or that 
school. But the advocates of a given school are never con- 
vineed by the enemy's figures, and the sole result of such a 
controversy is too often blinding clouds of statistical dust in 
which the combatants are enveloped. Some persons goso far 
as to tell us that history is to be entirely reconstituted by exact 
statistical methods, just as some scientific men tell us that 
until all science is brought under quantitative analysis, we 
have no real science, but only quackery. For our own 
part, while not undervaluing exact research, we stick to 
Herodotus and Tacitus in preference to Dryasdust, for the 
one gives us the spirit and life of the human past, while the 
other provides us with a mere cuput mortuum. Our modern 
statisticians must learn that many of the most important 
elements in human history, even on its material side, cannot 
be expressed in statistical terms at all. Take, e.g., the com- 
parative expenditures in effort and sacrifice to yield a material 
result, and how can we pronounce with any certainty one way 
or the other? Human emotion and imagination help us to 
arrive at conclusions far more easily. We do not know the 
annual consumption per head of food in early Republican 
Rome, we only know that the Romans fared with the utmost 
frugality till the Carthaginian wars. But we are certain of 
the fact that their bodies were strong and supple, their brains 
clear, and their methods effective ; and this is sufficient for ue 
to know. But the statistician-gone-mad worries until he has 
found out the exact commissariat of every street urchin to 
the fraction of an ounce; and the materialist historian by 
using this accumulation of figures thinks he ean somehow 
explain the evolution of human society. Well for him if he 
could learn wisdom from the great poet whose “ Lyrical 
Ballads” were published just three years before the first 
British Census :— 
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« Art thou a statist, in the van 
Of public business born and bred? 
First learn to love one living man, 
Then mayst thou think upon the dead.” 
It is, indeed, the healing, spiritual influence of Wordsworth 
which has largely prevented that moral and imaginative 
decline which is the sure outcome of mere figures and 


mechanism. 

And yet one feels that one has performed a useful little 

iece of work in filling up the Census paper. One has done 
the most ignorant domestic servant has done—what it is 
rarely possible for most of us to do; one has helped to 
extend the bounds of knowledge. For while subservience to 
statistics is but a poor thing, the use and mastery of statistics 
is essential alike to theoretical sociology and practical social 
life. The writer who treats of social development need not 
burden himself with endless details so that he cannot see the 
wood for the trees, but he must know the general facts as to 
which way society is tending from a material point of view. 
We who contribute our little tale of facts to the Census paper 
are working for him, and so for an intelligent record and 
judgment of the growth of society. Still more are we fur- 
nishing aid to the actual growth of social life. Even though 
the individual should not take heed for the morrow, society 
asa whole must. Society, therefore, must know how fast the 
town is increasing, whether it will need more open spaces, 
more greenery, a larger water supply, the clearing of slums, 
the increase of public servants. For these needful adjuncts 
to a healthy human life the Census is necessary; we could 
not do without it. We want to know, too, through what 
channels industry is flowing, whether the marriage relation is 
standing firm, whether our mentally deficient victims are in- 
creasing or not. In a word, we need the essential facts of 
human life as we have them, but we do not need that im- 
mersion in useless figures which bewilders and misleads and 
serves no evident human or social purpose. In a word, the 
statisticians must be our servants, and very useful servants 
when in their proper places, but not our masters. 





DOGS AND DUCKS AT IKEN DEOOY. 
MONG the honourable remnant of dogs which really 
earn their living the decoyman’s dog holds a justly 
high place. The decoy ducks must also be reckoned among 
the very few birds which rank as the servants of man; for 
though it isa rather low météer in life, it is not so unintelli- 
gent as it seems, and ducks being very clever birds, it is quite 
possible that these agents-provocatewrs know to some extent 
what they are doing. The employment of a dog and several 
birds to aid in catching other birds in a decoy shows that the 
latter is a very complex and nicely adjusted machine. Not 
excepting the arrangements by which the falconers take 
passage hawks with the aid of decoy pigeons, and the 
sentinel butcher bird, it is, on the whole, the most elaborate 
and curious of all forms of fowling; besides which it is 
far the most effective. Some writers speak of it as all 
so much matter of course, and see nothing wonderful in it 
except the stupidity of the ducks. Yet it is difficult to believe 
that any one can see a decoy without being struck with the 
ingenuity of the whole thing, the wonderful specialisation of 
the living and fixed machinery, from the decoyman, his dogs 
and ducks, to the reed-built screens, the burning turf, and 
other quaint belongings of the business. 


The writer's last visit to such a scene showed all this in 
great perfection. Provided with the kind permission of the 
owner, which included an order to “ work a pipe,” be drove from 
Orford to the famous and prolific decoy which lies in Iken 
Marshes, near the broad lagoon above Aldborough called the 
Iken River. From start to finish, before and during the drive, 
there was a series of reminders of the presence of unusual 
numbers of game and wild-fowl. Widgeon (roasted) were on 
the breakfast table, curlew and seagulls on the ploughed 
fields; swarms of partridges quietly feeding on the frosty 
fallows and even in the cottage cabbage plots, and 
pheasants scattered broadcast over the whole face of the 
country, were a constant and pleasant reminder that we 
Were passing from side to side of one of the greatest game- 
producing estates even in East Anglia. The constant change 
of landscape was most delightful. The land is all “ups 








and downs,” the lanes never straight, but always sinuous, 
with fine trees on either hand, even in the arable parts. 
Little rivers and brooks cut through the valleys, up which run 
the heads of the sea-marshes, and down the hollows the view 
widens over the levels towards the Orford River and the shore, 
half-screened by dark alder copses and solemn clumps of 
spruce. Then again all is light, sandy, heathery, and furze- 
covered, for you are on Sudborne Heath, or Iken Heath, 
populous with rabbits, and haunted by whole commandos of 
cock pheasants out for their morning walk and feed. The 
decoy lies out on the marshes, about a mile from the tidal 
river, and a quarter of a mile from the sound ground behind. 
The river must be a mile broad, with large pine-woods on the 
opposite side. The junction of a marsh and the sound land 
is always interesting; and here is especially so, for the light 
rabbity soil runs to the very edge of the black peat-land. 
A little black river runs out on to the marsh, draining the 
flats to someextent. This bit of sound ground runs beside the 
stream almost to the decoy, though there is a marsh on one 
side, and one or two black peaty cornfields on the other, 
in which the cane-coloured stubble looks as if it were 
set in soot, and the ditches are full of white feathery reeds. 
On this tongue there are short, sound turf, and as beautiful 
old pollard oaks as there are in Richmond Park. Also, 
behind, up the stream, and all round the moat which encircles 
the decoy’s screen of wood are the most wonderful alder trees in 
England. They grow as large as the oaks, into great gnarled 
timber trees, with the bottom of the trunks bulging out like a 
baobab tree, wreaths of twigs encircling their waists, and 
immense limbs, like stags’ horns. They are in full. vigour, 
too, and in early spring are covered with little dark crimson 
and black catkins. When the sun draws up the blinds in the 
misty sky, and looks out long enough to colour all these purple 
and red shoots and tassels, they show their beauty in very fine 
fashion. The mere scenery, oaks and turf in the marsh, the wide 
flats, the great alders, and the cock pheasants feeding in the 
sun, are worth a visit. By this time the old decoyman, 
who was in high good temper, and gave us to under- 
stand by many nods and jerks of his head that we 
were going to see something very mysterious and successful, 
went down the avenue to where he has his own private 
temple, the domus et penetralia of the duckery. Away from 
the road, yet not too near the decoy, on a dry spot on the 
marsh, under a spreading oak, he has various huts of reed, and 
two or three dog-houses, where he keeps several generations 
of decoy dogs, from old ones to puppies coming on, turf to 
burn when going to windward of the ducks, and “coats’ for bis 
dogs to wear when the duck will not decoy any longer to the 
natural article. The dog at present used is a nondescript 
collie, but more like a fox than a dog. The colour is 
that of the splendid red orange foxes of Canada or 
Northern China, the tail very long, with a thick mass of 
fur at the end, the muzzle as sharp as an opossum’s, the 
ears small and pricked. The walk and manners of the 
dog when going round and expecting to aid in catching ducks 
are also not dog-like, but like a fox on the prowl, though she 
constantly watches her owner. Throwinga sack over his arm to 
carry back the ducks in, he led the way to the decoy, unlocked 
the gate, and walked straight to the nearest row of screens. 
Each of these is made of reeds, but in the centre of each is a 
board of elm, with a cross slit, as in a penny-in-the-slot 
machine, for a peephole. Between each pipe and the next is 
a thick belt of poplars and alders round the pool. Conse- 
quently the visitor may walk completely round the decoy 
pond without being seen by a single duck, though the water 
within twenty yards of him is alive with them, and the air 
full of duck noises, quacking, scolding, “ bibbling,” splashing, 
flapping of wings, and the rest. Peeping through the holes, it 
was almost as difficult not to laugh as for a boyin church when 
heseesa mouse come out onthe pulpitsteps. There werethe same 
solemnity and imperative need of silence, yet the contrast 
between the swagger of the ducks on the pond, and the 
picture of what they would have felt like if they had 
known who were near them, was almost irresistible. 
There were about eight hundred of all kinds, some in 
the water, some on the ice, for the centre of the pond, and, 
alas! all but one of the pipes, were frozen. Those on the ice 
were mostly asleep. But in the water scores of mallard were 
swimming, diving, or rather, washing themselves, quacking, 
and fighting. The drakes were the offenders, rushing 
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at other drakes and biting them, or pulling their feathers, 
like spiteful children pulling each other's hair. The widgeon 
were. mostly on the other side of the pond, playing in the 
water, whistling, and making a great deal of noise. Scores of 
wild duck, .as well as the decoy ducks, which are marked 
with white to distinguish them from the others, were at the 
mouths of the pipes. Some were so far up that our decoy- 
man, motioning to us to be still, slipped up the screens, and 
suddenly showing himself, scared four down the pipe. On 
they flew, till the tunnel became too narrow to fly, when they 
ran, and helplessly poked their heads against the netting. A 
falling door was dropped behind them, and the pipe net with 
its hoops attached. Up this they crawled, and were taken out, 
their necks wrung, and tossed into the sack. All this went 
on without the ducks “ round the corner” having the faintest 
idea of what was going on. 

Coasting round the circle, past two more pipes, and peeping 
through the screens on the opposite side, we heard a great 
commotion among tbe widgeon. Looking through the 
screens, it was evident that they were having a great wash. 
All sea-duck come to wash in fresh water, and as the sun 
was coming out these widgeon had begun their toilet in 
the most boisterous way. They were rushing over the water, 
doing “steamers,” churning up the foam, diving, whistling, 
flying, and chasing each other. The sound of wings beating 
on the water was incessant, and the picture, seen through the 
glasses, quite beautiful. The water was celadon grey, but 
each wave caught the white light from the sky, and in this 
white and grey setting the bright-coloured red-headed ducks 
were in incessant motion. 

Unfortunately, there was a skin of ice on the pipes, and the 
duck would not “ decoy,” though the dog did her best. Her 
master took a piece of bread in one hand and a knife in the 
other. Stooping behind the screens, he first cut a small chip 
of bread and threw it in front between the screens. Then he | 
threw a piece back between the screens behind him. This 
was repeated as rapidly as he could cut the bread, the dog | 
following in the direction in which the bread was thrown, and | 
never missing her run round the screen, however varied the | 
direction or however different the number of circuits indicated | 
round each screen. The duck swarmed up to the mouth of | 
the pipe watching the dog, but the ice prevented their advance | 
within driving distance! The dog was clearly aware that the | 
duck were not doing what was wanted, and went on round two | 
or three screens on her own account after her master ceased 
to throw the bread. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ieee 
MR. ELLIS AND THE YEOMANRY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r.—! am not concerned to defend Mr. Ellis under the chastise- | 
ment which you give to his indiscretions in the Spectator of 
March 30th. I have not read his speech in detail, but what- 
ever his object in drawing attention to the constitution of our 
later Yeomanry contingents, I cannot but think that his action | 
may demand somewhat broader consideration than you give 
to it. Ifthe material drawn upon is unsuited to the purpose, | 
[, at any rate, am not afraid of the charge of “class | 
prejudice” in saying so,as I have long bewailed the class 
insouciance or optimism which takes all for the best when 
much needs to be done. In the first place, the name 
Yeomanry used to imply recruitment from a class of men 
having, in the main, a lifelong experience with horses and 
rural matters. This, upon your own showing, can nowise be 
said of the later recruits: “Men who got on horseback for 
che first time,” &c. Is it fair, then, to Lord Kitchener, when 
he asks for horsemen, to send him raw recruits of this kind, | 
who will not only have to be trained but will be most wasteful | 
vu. horses? I submit, from’ information at first hand, that a | 
most urgent need of this campaign throughout has been that | 
of horse-efficiency; and to such efficiency the unskilled 
horse-management of our mounted infantry has been a main 
hindrance; and that, further, the qualities most lacking 
in our men, and even officers, of all branches of the 
Service have been just those of native shrewdness and | 


of life. If we consider the question of cruelty to snimals, thea 
I think we have like strong reasons for reprobating the in of 
untrained mounted troops. Lastly, there is a wider question 
which ought to force itself upon our consideration. We take 
these youths from town life or from anywhere else, and giving 
them 5s. per day, put them, in full evidence of their untrained 
incapacity, alongside of our Regular soldiers at Aldershot and 
elsewhere, who receive about 1s. 4d. per day, and endure a 
much severer discipline; and these youths we treat as if they 
were in some way special instances of patriotic devotion, 
What effect is this likely to have upon the future of our Army 
recruiting? I think we are courting long-lasting trouble and 
discontent. Is it timely, in face of such difficulties as these 
to dwell upon the “pluck and enterprise” of these ” 
lightly selected and preferred citizens? I ama thorough 
believer in the sustained courage and other good qualities 
of our citizen soldiers. But courage and devotion, however 
highly they endow the man, will not fully qualify the soldier, 
still Jess a cavalry soldier, least of all a settler in a wild, rough 
country such as we now deal with. I think this last proceed. 
ing is a mere repetition of the general haphazardness which 
has dogged the course of this war, and chequered it with “ ro. 
grettable incidents.” Could I demand space I could give wider 
grounds for deprecating your treatment of this subject. I 
speak as one who has made long observation of our rural and: 
town conditions, and of corresponding conditions in our 
Colonies and several foreign countries. And I think that ag 
concerning our armed strength, our national vigour, and our 
Imperial mission, there are many ill-boding features which 
cannot be passed over even in rebuke of such as Mr. Ellis, 
who at least has reason for the protest he has made, whatever 
his object may be.—I am, Sir, Ke., A WIirnzss, 
(If Mr. Ellis had spoken in the courteous and fair spirit 
in which our correspondent writes we should have made no 
protest, for it is obvious that the physique of our soldiers is 
an important matter, and must be freely discussed. But if 
our correspondent will look at our last week’s note again he 
will see that we were indignant with Mr. Ellis, not because he 
said the Yeomen were not strong enough and tall enough— 
that is of course an arguable point—but because he poured 
scorn on them for their size and origin, and called them such 
insulting names as “ little undersized starvelings . . . . decked 
out in khaki... . a discredit to the British Army ”—and 
“men picked up in the slums.’ If one thinks a man 
physically unfit to be a soldier or a settler, one can surely. 


| say so, as “ A Witness” does, without using the language ot- 
insult. Even small townsmen have the feelings of human 


beings, and dislike being treated with ridicule and contempt. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 





BEER OR SUGAR TAX? 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Tripp forgets (Spectator, March 30th) the reason 
why sugar is untaxed. It is because it is a valuable article of 
food, and the principle of our fiscal system is not to tax food 
or raw materials. Of course if we returned to Protection, as 
Mr. Tripp proposes, we could raise a gigantic revenue on sub- 
stances in enormous every-day demand, but—and it is a large 
“but ’—we should ruin ourselves in the process. Sugar in value 
among our imports ranks next to corn, as any one can see by 
looking through the “Statistical Abstract.” Our consumption 
is 91 lb. per head per annum, and sugar forms the raw 
material of immense industries,—jam, confectionery, biscuits, 
cakes, and beer itself. The cheapness of sugar is transform- 
ing our agriculture in many districts by turning farms into 
fruit gardens. Places like the Aerated Bread Company's 
shops show what a hoon cheap sugar-sweetened articles are to 
the bulk of the nation. Being fond of beer myself, I have 
nothing to say against it in moderation, and I am particularly 
glad to say that I find Mr. Tripp’s beer a good deal better than 
his arguments. But that there are, or may be, abuses in the case 


| of beer which render it a fitter subject for taxation than sugar 


not even brewers will deny. It is sad to learn that the lat 
increase in the Beer-duty has robbed that class of 25 per 
cent. of their dividends,—but the general opinion, as reflected 
on the Stock Exchange in the price of brewing securities, is 
that they are still exceedingly prosperous. All duties of 


resource which belong especially to the man of the fields, | Customs and Excise are disagreeable to those who have t 
and are lacking in those long submitted to an artificial mode! pay them. but beer is not burdened above other things. 
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Imported 
average. 
Tobacco pays between : 
anjnebriating tea will, Lexpect, pay 100 per cent. onits average | 
salue this year. A Sugar-duty of 3d. gt peeps would 
(unless the consumption fell off) yield nearer £8,000,000 than 
£6,500,000. This would mean that the wholesale trade, in 
addition to enormously increased expenses in other directions, 
would have immediately to find a capital of £8,000,000 for the | 
credit they would have to give on the duty, and the extra 
capital locked up im their stocks. To the wealthy 
brewer who thinks in millions such matters may be | 
trivial, put in a closely contested trade in a necessary | 
of life, yielding a fractional profit, such considerations | 
are all-important. A perusal of the history of the Sugar- | 
duty in this country shows that it was always a tax which | 
presented great difficulties. In the forty years that elapsed | 
before the abolition of the Sugar-duties in 1874 there were 
almost as many changes in the system or the incidence of the 
tax. The various interests in the trade were in a constant 
wrangle among themselves, and they left successive Chancel- | 
lors of the Exchequer no peace till they decided in despair to 
free them. The complexity of the question has immensely | 
increased in the generation which has only known free sugar. 
To take one instance only, immense manufacturing interests | 
have grown up with important export trades. Are they to | 
have a drawback on the sugar in their goods? If not, they | 
will be ruined; but who is to assess the proper drawback on 
acid drops, on toffee, on chocolate creams, on jams, or on the | 
thousand-and-one varieties of biscuits ? Then are we to have | 
an Excise-duty ? If not, the oppressed brewer or the free | 
confectioner will make his own glucose (arsenic free, of | 
course), and benefit upon it to the extent of 80 to 100 per cent. | 
in duty escaped. Mr. Tripp appears to believe that some of | 
our oldest Colonies have been vuined by the abolition of the | 
Sugar-duties. He probably has the bounties (and not the | 
duties) in his mind, but the operative ones (the German) 
were for a good many years 74d. per hundredweight, | 
and they are now ls. 3d. The price of sugar in 
bond has fallen 15s. per hundredweight since the aboli- 
tion of the duties, and simple arithmetical considera- 
tions will show that the trivial bounties cannot have | 
brought this about. All produce, in fact, has fallen in money 
value, and sugar with the rest. But where are the ruined 
Colonies that Mr. Tripp speaks of? The exports of British 
Colonial sugar have very largely increased in the interval 
covered. Great economies have been effected in manufacture | 
and so on, which, it is true, many small estates, in the West | 
Indies particularly, cannot afford to carry out, because these | 
things have to be done on a large scale. That, however, is no | 
argument for our Government giving (what Mr. Tripp seems | 
to have in mind) a preferential treatment to obsolete systems 
of manufacture in the West Indies. If we are to protect any | 
one by duties, surely we should begin with the Essex farmer 
and the agricultural labourer at home, before we protect the 
negroes in the West Indies, who are far better off than our | 
own working classes. To take a lump of sugar out of the 
poor washerwoman’s tea in order to benefit Quashee would 
surely be an inversion of justice. I recollect reading in the 
Spectator some time back of the remarkable effect that the | 
cheapness of sugar has had in improving the nutrition of our 
people. It would be very useful if the article could be 
reprinted at a time when the oppressed brewer wants to alter 
allthis. Weall know what he says when it is proposed to 
rob a poor man of his beer—but to steal his sugar, c'est toute 
autre chose '—I am, Sir, &e., Sugar. | 





FINANCE AND THE WAR. sol 

(To THE EDITOR OF TUE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—Having been a Revenue official from March, 1853—a 
month hefore Mr. Gladstone introduced his first Budget— 
until my retirement a few years ago, I read with much sur- | 
prise the following extract from a letter in the Spectator of | 
March 30th, written by Mr. C. Howard Tripp, managing 
director of Ind, Coope, and Co., Limited, Burton-on-Trent :— 
“The existing Beer-duties are already enormous, amounting 
to nearly 90 per cent. on the cost of the raw materials. Such 
a heavy tax, I think, hardly exists in the annals of taxation.” 
Twould ask Mr, Tripp’s attention to the following :—Beer, 








! 
spirits pay 200 per cent. on their cost on the | 
Home spirits often pay 400 or even 500 per cent. | 
250 and 300 per cent. The cheering and | 


prime cost per gallon, 73d.; tax, 24d, or one-third of the 
prime cost. Home-made spirits, prime cost per gallon, 
Is. 6d.; tax, 11s, or seven and one-third times prime cost. 
Unmanufactured tobacco, prime cost per pound, 8d.; tax, 
3s. per pound, or four and a half times prime cost. From the 
opening of last century up to 1815—Waterloo—the combined 


| Malt-duty, Hop-daty, and Beer-duty amounted to a tax of 6d. 


per gallon on the beer brewed for sale. After Waterloo, the 
Malt-duty was gradually reduced, and from 1815 to 1830 the 
tax on the beer averaged about 5d. per gallon. In October, 
183, the old Beer-duty of 3d. a gallon was repealed, and the 
combined Malt and Hop duties were equal to 2d. a gallon on 
the beer. This wasa great relief. Prior to February, 1847, 
nothing was allowed ‘to be used in brewing but malt and 
hops. Then sugar was allowed for the first time, but only 
sugar on which the full duties of Customs had been paid, and 
which had undergone no alteration. In 1862 the Hop-duty 
was repealed, and finally, in 1880, the Malt-duty, allowing the 
brewer entire freedom. The present Beer-duty of 27,d. per 
gallon is less than half, what the duty was in the 
first fifteen years of the century, about half what it 
was in the following fifteen years, and not more than 
25 per cent. over the lowest rate of 2d.a gallon. The Chan- 


'cellor of the Exchequer in his last or war Budget only in 


ereased the duty by 4d.a gallon, or 15 per cent. In 1854, 
when war was declared against Russia, and before it had 
commenced, Mr. Gladstone increased it by 1d.a gallon,—from 
2d. to 3d., or 50 per cent. During the Crimean War the 
average cost of barley was 37s. 3d. a quarter; now it averages 
25s. a quarter. These facts and figures do not support Mr. 
Tripp's statement; neither does a glance at the prices of 
brewery shares as shown in the daily newspapers. Consolg 
that touched 112 two years ago are now 96 or less; railway 
and most shares show a considerable reduction, but not the 
breweries. The home-spirit consumers have been more 
severely hit than the beer drinkers. Up to April, 1853, the 
duty was: England 7s. 10d., Scotland 3s. 8d., and Ireland 
2s. 8d. a gallon, the average of the consumption for the United 
Kingdom being 4s. 1ld. In 1858 the rate was uniform for 
the United Kingdom at 8s., in 1860 it was increased to 10s., 


/and it is now lls. The tax upon beer is not more than one- 


third of the prime cost of the article, while the tax upon 
home-made spirit is actually seven and one-third times the 
prime cost; and tobacco, as shown, is four and a half times 


| the prime cost.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A RETIRED REVENUE OFFICIAL. 





LORD LEIGHTON’S HOUSE. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—In a recent issue you inserted an earnest appeal for an 
endowment fund for Lord Leighton’s house. Will you allow 
me to adda few words on the same subject? The proposal to 
preserve the house and dedicate it permanently to the public en- 
joyment has been long talked of, but it seems doubtful if the 
reasons which recommend it are adequately appreciated. In the 
first place, the Persian tiles which line the staircase and the Arak 
Court are a source of rare and never-failing pleasure. Some 
one, I believe, has suggested that they might be taken out 
and preserved in the South Kensington Museum. ‘The sug- 
gestion recalls the anecdote of the French lover who had his 
lady’s pet kitten killed and stuffed in order that its charms 
might be more conveniently enjoyed. In the Arab Court the 
tiles are not exhibited as a curiosity; they decorate a room 
which can be used; and they have a setting supplied by 
great English artists—by Edgar Boehm and Walter Crane, 


| In the second place, the sketches and studies which are 


collected at Leighton House introduce us to the workshop of 
a great craftsman. Beautiful in themselves, they show the 


| strivings of a mind to which perfection of work was a religion. 


To the English nation, accustomed to treat art as a play- 
thing, such seriousness of purpose is a most timely teacher. 
Further, the house is exceptionally well adapted to be the 
home of cbamber-music. In Germany concert-rooms are 
built for this purpose; in England a concert-room is a 


concert-room, and must be used alike for orchestra and 


quartet. It is admitted by those qualified to judge that 
chamber-musi¢ nowhere sounds quite so well as in the large 


studio at Leighton House, with its audience ranging from a 
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hundred and fifty to two hundred. The same room is well 
suited to lectures and readings, while the series of studios 
covering the upper floor form an admirable setting for 
small collections of pictures,—witness the exhibition of 
sketches illustrative of folk-lore now on view. Paris is 
full of small museums, each dedicated to its own 
subject; London has scareely one. Germany preserves 


the houses of her great men; London is reckless of | 


them. Leighton House reminds the world of the life 
and work of a true artist more vividly than any bust or 
monument; it forms a place of charm and interest in the 
midst of the miles of houses which fill up the Royal borough of 
Kensington. It may be confidently hoped that the wealthy 
inhabitants of that borough will lose no time in adding to the 
gift of Lord Leighton’s sisters that endowment which is 
necessary to its full enjoyment, and will establish in their 
midst the first Memorial Art Gallery in London.—I am, 
Sir, &e., RoBert HUNTER. 

Reform Club. 

P.S.—-Communications on the subject may be addressed to 
the Curator, Leighton House, Holland Park Road. 





THE PROSPECTS OF OPERA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir.—In “C. L. G.’s” very interesting article under the above 
title in the Spectator of March 24th, there are one or two 
statements about Wagner which call for correction. First, 
that wretched spectre, “ Music of the Future,” which fastened 
on Wagner like an incubus, and proved more than anything 
else how remarkably dense was the purely musical world of 
his time regarding his great dramatic ideals. “C. L. G.” 
attributes the phrase to Wagner himself, and adds: “ Wagner, 
with the passion for phrase-mongering which was natural to 
him, identified it with himself and dubbed it Zukunftsmusck.” 
But in Mr. Ashton Ellis’s translation of Wagner's “ Prose 
Works.” Vol. IIT., p. 103, the tone-poet tells us that when he 
was in exile at Ziirich, and some favourable notices of Liszt’s 
production of Lohengrin at Weimar had appeared, “a 
certain Professor Bischoff shot up in the Kélnische 
Zeitung as founder of the system of defamation hence- 
forward carried out against me: this gentleman laid hold 
on my art writings, and twisted my idea of an ‘ Artwork 
of the Future’ into the absurd pretension of a ‘ Music of 
the Future’ (Zukunftsmusik), a music, forsooth, which would 
haply sound quite well in course of time, however ill it might 
sound just now.” “Think then,” he adds, “with what | 
gigantic pertinacity this ridiculous calumny must have been 
kept erect and circulated, seeing that in almost the entire 
European Press, despite the actual spread and popularity of 
my operas, it crops up at once with renovated strength—as 
undisputed as irrefutable—so soon as ever my name is men- 
tioned.” It is true that Wagner headed a long letter to Fr. 
Villot of Paris, in the same volume, with “Zukunftsmusck,”’ but 
it is intentionally quoted, and he again refers two or three 
times therein to Bischoff’s misrepresentation. Then “C. L. G.” 
speaks of Wagner's “heroic disregard” of the human voice 
“whenever he was confronted with the limitations ot the 
larynx.” I thought this notion was long since exploded. 
However, let me quote an eminent authority, Professor 
Lavignac, of the Paris Conservatoire, in contradiction. 
He says: “Wagner never demanded extraordinary voices. 
pie eae He wrote simply for soprano, contralto, tenor 
or bass, mezzo-soprano or baritone, not demanding from 
any one more than he could normally produce.” Lastly, as 
to Wagner's alleged regard for the Italian school of singing, 
I need only refer to his essay, ‘Actors and Singers,” in 
Vol. V. of the * Prose Works,” where he says at p. 2u2:— 


« First of all, then, we have to settle what alone can be meant 
by ‘song’ in German chanted drama. The German language, 
which, of course, we intend to use, gives the needful answer into 
our very hands. The Italian canto is inexecutable in this lan- 
guage, and, be it as rich and sweet as our gourmands think it, we 
must abstain from it in toto. If we must insist on speaking our 
mother-tongue to that canto, it becomes a jumble of inarticulate 
vowels and consonants, which simply hinder and distort the 
singing without being understood as speech.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


rn 
THE INDUSTRIAL LAW INDEMNITY FUND 
[To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPRCTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The following account of a case in which the Industria] 
Law Indemnity Fund was applied to the relief of a re 
improperly dismissed from her employment will clearly Rc 
the nature of the work which the Industrial Law Committe. 
has heen enabled to undertake by the generosity of the public 
My Committee will not be able to continue this work unless 
further funds can be raised :— , 


**A gil aged sixteen had been employed during fiv i 
a shop where tobacco and Pac AP were sold, pile, 2 
South London. Her wages were £8 a year, with food and Todos 
ing, and for this she was expected not only to dispense the 
tobacco and the sweets during the long hours when the shop w : 
open, but to do the housework for her employer as well P he 
was, in fact, an unfortunate Cerberus—three women at once 
performiny the functions of housemaid, charwoman, and counter. 
band for the sum of £8a year. Her work began as a rule at 
7.30a.m. It is not known at what hour she was given her 
bres kfast, but at all events she did what her employer described 
as ‘housework ’ until dinner-time, which was nearly 3 P-m. She 
then had to work in the shop, on four days in the week, from 
3.30 to 10.30 pm., and on Fridays and Saturdays from 3.30 to 
1l p.m. She worked, in fact, abvut fourteen hours a day, seven 
of which were occupied in housework and seven in the shop 
Even on Sundays her working hours were trom 9 30 a.m. to 9.30 
or 10 p.m., about eleven hours, allowing for her meal-times, One 
day, towards the end of March, 1899, one of the inspectors under 
the Shop Hours Acts visited the shop, looked in vain for the 
‘notice’ which the law requires to be ‘exhibited,’ and ascertained 
fromthe poor girl, aged sixteen, that she worked about thirteen hours 
a day on seven daysin the week. This means a total of over ninety 
hours in the week, and the legal limit of hours for ‘ young persons’ 
(girls and boys under eighteen) is seventy-four hours per week, 
The employer was summoned for illegal employment of the girl 
during the last three months, was convicted, and had to pay a 
penalty of £3 4s. Now it is obvious that the inspector would 
have been powerless without the evidence of the girl herself, and 
of course it was just as much her duty, leg»l and moral, to supply 
the facts as it was the inspector’s duty to elicit them from her, 
However, her employer took a different view of the duty of those 
whom God has called to that station in life known to the candid 
as ‘drudgery.’ She said to the girl: ‘Look what your long 
tongue has done; you ought not to have opened your mouth so 
wide; you had better take a month’s notice.’ And in due course 
the girl was dismissed without testimonial or references, The 
case was reported to the Industrial Law Committe, which had 
recently raised the Industrial Law Indemnity Fund with a view 
to giving indemnity to those who suffer improper dismissal and 
loss of wages in consequence of the evidence given by them. It 
was a clear case for the application of this fund, and the girl in 
question was allowed 8s. 11d. a week during the six weeks that 
elapsed before the Committee finally succeeded in obtaining a 
satisfactory situation for her. What might not have happened 
to this girl of sixteen dismissed in unmerited disgrace from her 
first situation and without any available resources in the world?” 


I shall be glad to supply any one with a copy of the first 
report on the work of this Fund, giving details of twenty 
cases similar to that just described, and showing the urgent 
need of further public support. Donations or subscriptions 
should be sent to me at the offices of the Fund, 5 Palmer 
Street, Westminster.—I am, Sir, &e., 
REGINALD BALFOUR, 
Hon. Secretary, Industrial Law indemnity Fund. 


[ We are delighted to hear that the Fund is at work and has 
made such good progress. The protection of those who give 
evidence is necessary to the effective working of legislation 


| intended to protect those who cannot protect themselves, and 


we wish the Fund every possible success in its good work.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





WOMEN SETTLERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


Sir,—I see a letter in the Spectator of March 30th by “An 
Emigrant.” It is not difficult for the British Women3 
Emigration Association, who have made the “protected 
emigration of women” a study for the last eighteen years, 
to answer this letter. Our weekly correspondence from South 
Africa (supplemented by cable when necessary) regulates 
supply to the demand. Correspondents in the Colonies whe 
undertake the responsibility of receiving women and finding 
them employment are not at all likely to promote the emigra 
tion of such persons until they are sure of fitting them into 
situations; for they would practically accept the burden of 
their maintenance if they did so. Your readers need be under 
no apprehension that women will be sent out too soun: 





Basti CRUMP. 
Te mple, 





“patience and preparation” are the watchwords given to 
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the applicants for information. 
is progressin 
‘pre are gol 
calibre are gou / 
of our Council have travelled in 
special regard to obtaining necessary intelligence as to 
5 . e 
economic conditions. One member of it has been in Cape 
Town some months, in daily touch with those who are study- 


ing the whole problem, and on her return will come as an | 


“expert,” conversant with details of the needs of African 
employers of all classes. The kind of employées wanted for 
Cape Colony and the new territories will, of course, be very 
different. A representative and influential Committee was 
formed in Cape Town on March Ist for the promotion of 
women’s immigration. Amongst its supporters are his 
Excellency Sir W. Hely-Hutchinson, Sir I. W. Forestier- 
Walker, the Archbishop, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Chief Rabbi, 
Mr. Buissinné, Mrs. Bairnsfather (one of the principal leaders 
of the movement), and other personages of various nation- 
alities and creeds.—I am, Sir, &c., ELLEN JOYCE, 

Imperial Institute. 

‘We felt sure that the Association would be able to meet 
the criticism of our correspondent, ‘An Emigrant,” and are 
vlad that her letter has given an opportunity for the very 
satisfactory assurances now supplied by Mrs. Joyce.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE GUILD OF LOYAL WOMEN AND LADYSMITH 
RELIEF DAY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str —The relatives of those who died of disease or were killed 
by the enemy last year during the siege of Ladysmith may 
feel an interest in an account of the work done by the Guild 
of Loyal Women on Ladysmith Relief Day, February 28th, 
1901. Appeals were made to all friends of the fallen in Natal 
to send flowers by train to the Guild, and early in the morn- 
ing parties of ladies met at the railway station, and divided 
the cases and baskets to deck the cemeteries of Ladysmith, 
Intombi, Wagon Hill, Cesar’s Camp, Surprise Hill, Nicholson’s 
Nek. Personally, Iinspected and helped to deck the cemetery 
near the town, and Intombi, four miles out. The flowers, 
collected from all parts of Natal, were exquisite, and quite 
fresh—a great many made up into crosses and wreaths—and 
the graves in both places were cared for, the town Corpora- 
tion and the military working together for that end. All 
graves within five miles of Ladysmith are enclosed, and 
cleaned at intervals. We hear that a branch of the Guild also 
decked the graves lower down the line of those who fell fi¢ht- 
ing for our relief.—I am, Sir, &e., IsaBEL BARKER. 
The Rectory, Ladysmith. 





COMPROMISE WITH THE BOERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In answer to “An Old Liberal’’ (Spectator, March 3th), 
I beg leave to say that having sat on the “Jamaica Com. 
mittee” with John Bright, and having had a valued friend in 
W. E. Forster, Iam certain that both those statesmen would 
have approved of duly qualified men of colour sitting in any 
Parliamentary assembly, and I am convinced—though my 
personal acquaintance with him was but slight—that Richard 
Cobden would have done the same. With Mr. Gladstone the 
case was different. In his curiously constructed mind, the 
workings of which are often so difficult to trace, the influence 
of family feeling was intensely strong. The son of a Liver- 
pool merchant who received compensation for slaves owned by 
him at the abolition of West Indian slavery—having spoken 
against emancipation in the Oxford Union—I believe that 
lilial respect always gave him an instinctive bias in favour of 
the slave-owner, lest he should seem to condemn his father, 
and it is thus that I should explain his preposterous inis- 
judging of the American Civil War, when he spoke of Jeff 
Davis as having “ created a nation” in the South ; as also the 
deplorable surrender of the Transvaal after Majuba Hill, For 
myself, I believe that if we suffer the consideration of mere 
colour to limit the franchise in South Africa, God’s curse will 
be upon us, as it has been upon the Boers, but that a combined 
taxation and education franchise, somewhat restricted at first, 
but the same for all colours and creeds, and gradually ex- 
panded, may build up there a glorious commonwealth under 
the British Crown. —I am, Sir, &e., J. M. Luptow. 


Vice-President. | 


In the meantime education | 
g, and women of refinement and high intellectual | 
ing out in response to invitation. Several Sir.—I 
South Africa with | water 


THE KING’S DECLARATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
should strongly recommend those who desire to 
down the King’s Declaration against Romish Preten- 
sions and Dc -trines to read carefully Mr. Lecky’s chapters on 
| “Catholic Emancipation,” and to ponder the following sen- 
| tences, quoted by him in “ Democracy and Liberty,” Vol. IT., 
p. 20:—* * When you are the masters,’ said the ultramontane 
| publicist Veuillot to the Liberals and Protestants, ‘we claim 
perfect liberty for ourselves as your principles require it; 
| when we are the masters we refuse it to you as it is contrary 
| to our principles.’ ”—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. B. 
[No doubt that is too often the temper of the Romar 
Church in the matter of toleration, but for all that we must 
tolerate those who will not tolerate us, and in doing so show 
how much better Protestants have learned the great lessons 
of Christianity. We do not respect men’s consciences and 
tolerate their views and practices as a matter of bargain and 
sale, but as a matter of duty and right. Toleration is part 
of the essential spirit of English Protestantism,—In hoe signe 
vinees.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Of the measures you wish the Government to undertake 
the over-representation of Ireland is indeed the most pressing, 
for Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour have each quite feelingly 
descanted upon the greatness of the temptation of seventy 
votes going a-begging. There is also the injustice to Irish 
Unionists of handicapping them with thirty Home-rulers who 
have no right whatever to be in the House of Commons,—this 
is the great injustice. According to Lord James, seventy- 
three seats, or one more than Scotland, would fairly represent 
Ireland; which is therefore over-represented, not by twenty, 
but by thirty seats. What, then, stops the way? The 
difficulty of distributing these seats in England. But surely 
England can very well get on without these thirty seats, 





which indeed would not add appreciably to the voting power 
of the predominant partner. At all events that is a matter 
which might well stand over, and meanwhile the reduction of 
the unwieldy numbers of the House of Commons would he 
something gained, while the temptation to both political 
parties would he sensibly lessened.—I am, Sir, &e., 

AN OLD CROMWELLIAN. 





THE ANCIENT COURT-HOUSE AT LONG 





CRENDON. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to draw the attention of you 


| readers, some of whom have helped us before, to a piece of 
| work which the National Trust is very anxious to complete 


without delay,—I mean the repair of the ancient Court-house 
at Long Crendon, near Thame? The building, which is 
probably of the fourteenth century, has been used for the 
holding of the Manorial Courts for many centuries. Catharine 
of France, widow of Henry V., was part owner of the manor, 
and several Courts were held for her here. The Court- 
house, which stands picturesquely in a picturesque village, 
was condemned by the District, Council in 1899 ag 
ruinous, and was only saved from immediate destruction 
by the intervention of the National Trust, who became 
its owners, and have raised and spent over £200 towards its 
repair, which is being carried out in a most careful and con- 
servative spirit. The architect estimates that a further £100 
would complete the work. I hope some of your readers may 
agree with us that such a building has exceptional interest as 
a link between Plantagenet days and our own, and a curious 
instance of the continuity of English life. Will they in that 
ease help us? Subscriptions may be sent to Miss Octavia 
Hill, 190 Marylebone Road, N.W.; to Miss Harriot Yorke, 
treasurer, or Mr. Nigel Bond, secretary, at the office of the 
Trust, Great College Street, S.W.—I am, Sir, &e., 
J. C. BaILey. 





DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


{To Tie EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you allow me a few words with regard to the 


memorial of Dr. George Macdonald, a subject which has 





* received some attention in your two last issues? In assuming 
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that “the people of his native place in Aberdeenshire are 
about to erect a memorial to celebrate the services and genius 
of Dr. George Macdonald,” the writer of that interesting 
article, “A Great Scottish Teacher,’ was giving us more 
credit than, as yet, we deserve. Briefly, the facts are these. 
A letter appeared in the Huntly Express a week or two ago 
suggesting, in view of the celebration of Dr. Macdonald's 
golden wedding, that something should be done to perpetuate 
our admiration for, and appreciation of, Huntly’s most dis- 
tinguished son. Ere this letter crossed the Tweed the sugges- 
tion had, somehow or other, become a fait accompli, and hence 
the natural error into which your contributor had fallen. The 
result,however, has been to draw wide attention tothe suggestion, 
und I doubt not that it will be taken up with much heartiness, 
ulike locally and otherwise. Mr. G. Tidman Gill's letter in 
last week’s Spectator will give the memorial—whatever form 
it may take—that universality which the object of it deserves. 
Personally I have had many letters and interviews on this 
subject. I may quote from a letter received on Friday week 
from “A Son of Deveronside” in London :—“ I hope the Huntly 
people will be successful in getting up the ‘Macdonald 
Memorial.’ If so, please put my name down for ten guineas 
(£10 10s.), and let me know when I will send on the same.” 
A cireular will be sent out locally and to those directly con- 
nected with Huntly, but the interest and help of all who know 
Dr. Macdonald and his work will be gladly weleomed. Any 
contributions which may be sent meantime will be placed in 
the North of Scotland Bank, Limited, here, acknowledged 
directly, and also through the columns of the Huntly Express. 
When proposals have assumed a more definite shape I shall 
communicate again with you. I have to apologise for the 
length of this letter, but I thought it best to let your readers 
know how matters really stand.—I am, Sir, &c., 
* Express” Office, Huntiy, N.B. JOSEPH DUNBAR. 





MR. WELLER’S STORY OF THE CRUMPETS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The reference to Mr. Weller’s story of the crumpets 
in the Spectator of March 16th (review of “Stray Papers 
by Thackeray,” p. 388) recalls the fact that the story— 
good or bad—is substantially much older than the time of 
Dickens. In Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson it will be found in 
the following form, Mr. Beauclerk being the speaker :—“ Mr, 
. who loved buttered’ muffins, but durst not eat them 
because they disagreed with his stomach, resolved to shoot 
himself ; and then he ate three buttered mufiins for breakfast, 
before shooting himself, knowing that he should not be 
troubled with indigestion; he had two charged pistols; one 
was found lying charged on the table by him after he had 
shot himself with the other.’—(“Temple Classics” Edition, 
Vol. V., p. 74.) It will be remembered that the story—which was 
evidently accepted as referring to a recent and well-known 
occurrence—led to a sharp altercation between Johnson and 
Beauclerk.—I am, Sir, &e., Eviot Howarp. 
Florence. , 











POETRY. 
pace ae 
CHRISTUS CUNCTATOR. 
So far beyond the things of Space— 
So high above the things of Time— 
And yet, how human is thy face, 
How near, how neighbourly, thy clime}! 


Thou wast not born to fill our skies 
With lustre from some alien zone : 

Thy light, thy love, thy sympathies, 
Thy very essence, are our own. 


Thy mission, thy supreme estate, 
Thy life among the pious poor, 

Thy lofty language to the great ; 
Thy touch, so tender and so sure; 


Thine eyes, whose looks are with us yet; 
Thy voice, whose echoes do not die; 
Thy words, which none who hear forget, 
So piercing are they, and so nigh ; 





Thy balanced nature, always true ; 
And always dauntless and serene, 

Which did the deeds none else could do 
And saw the sights none else had seen, 


And ruled itself from first to last 
Without an effort or a pause 

By no traditions of the Past— 
By nothing, save its own pure laws: 


All this, and thousand traits beside, 
Unseen till these at least are known, 

May serve to witness far and wide 
That thou art He, and thou alone, 


But oh, how high thy spirit soars 
Above the men who tell thy tale ! 

They labour with their awkward oars 
And try to show thee—and they fail. 


They saw thee; yet they fail like us, 
Who also strive to limn thee out, 
And say that thou art thus or thus, 
And carve our crumbling creeds with Doubt, 


Or build them up with such a Faith 
And such a narrow, niggard Love 

As clings to what some other saith, 
Or moves not, lest some other move, 


Ah, none shall see thee as thou art, 
Or know thee for himself at all, 
Until he has thee in his heart, 
And heeds thy whisper or thy call, 


And feels that in thy sovran will 
Eternal Manhood grows not old. 
But keeps its prime, that all may fill 
Thy large, illimitable fold. 
ARTHUR Menpy, 








BOOKS. 


a 
A SUBALTERN ON THE WAR.* 


A Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife is one of the most striking 
and readable books we have yet read in regard to the war, 
Though Mr. Winston Churchill’s two books were full of good 
things well put, even they cannot claim any superiority over 
the work before us. Of the writer we only gather from the 
text that he was a subaltern in Rimington’s Guides, that he 
had been in India, and that he is a very well-read man, 
Apparently he was, or is, an officer of Volunteers, and was 
appointed to Rimington’s Guides for special duty, though 
this is nowhere stated in so many words as far as we can 
find. Whether the letters were written by the author to his wife 
in anything like their present form it is impossible to assert, 
One would say, primd facie, that the style is too literary, but 
one can never be positive on such matters, for some men have 
a babit of throwing everything they write into a literary mould 
—even home letters. Be that as it may, the result is most 
readable, and whether the subaltern is telling us about the 
fauna of the veldt or the flora of a Dutch farm garden, dis- 
coursing on Army reform, describing a general action, or 
characterising his troopers or his brother-officers, he is always 
eminently readable. The author of these letters knows what 
he means and means that you shall know it too, and hence a 
delightful sense of vigour and vitality. There is not a dull or 
languid page from first to last, and he will be an exceptional 
reader who will be able to put it down till he has got to the last 
page. The present writer thought that he was far too old a 
literary hand to be kept from his sleep by any subaltern, 
either in the smoking-room or on paper, but the subaltern 
in question taught him his mistake. 

But though the book is capital reading, it is a great deal 
more than that. Its chief point of interest consists in the fact 
that the writer has noted the essential military lesson of the 
war, and has not been afraid of his discovery,—has not turned 
away from it in perplexity as something which cannot, must 
not be, but bas faced it boldly, and given it expression ;—and 
this though his having done so will call down upon his head 





* A Subaltern’s Letters-to his Wife. London: Longmans and Co. [3s. 64.1 
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e of indignant protest and contempt. The lesson 
that he has drawn from the war is interwoven with the texture 
of the whole book, and visibly runs through it like a coloured 
thread. It is that the present drill of our Regular soldiers is 
not merely of no use to them in action, but that it positively 
does them harm as fighting units by destroying their individu- 
ality and initiative, and by giving them a wrong combative 
ideal. This, as our readers know, is to a very great extent our 
view; but we must own to surprise at finding it put with 
such vigour by a British officer. We will quote our author's 


an avalanch 


own words :— 

“Soldiers have for centuries relied on drill, pipeclay, and 

oose-steps, and all the rest of the ‘leather and prunella.’ This 
oar has conclusively shown that all the time spent on such 
things is absolutely wasted. ‘The Boers, the C.I.V., the 
Imperial Light Horse, all the volunteer regiments at the front 
in short, have abundantly demonstrated that discipline can 
exist without drill, and that courage and military perception 
are not the exclusive possession of the much-drilled regular. 
The universal recognition of the paramountcy of shooting, as 
opposed to the paramountcy of dril), foreshadows a revolution in 
military systems of which it is difficult to see the end. The bare 
truth is that nowadays the best shot is the best soldier. Nearly 
every Englishman has enough natural courage to enable him to 
face the dangers of the battlefield without fear. Drill and 
discipline appear to de little to create or increase courage. In 
the Boer war, despite the large number of raw and untrained 
volunteers engaged, the only troops who ran away were regulars. 
Even supposing that the ‘shoulder to shoulder’ method inspired 
bravery, modern extended formations have thrown the individual 
back upon himself. In short, the civilian who can shoot straight 
makes a more useful soldier than the highly drilled and pipe- 
clayed regular who can’t. The value of drill in warfare can be 
represented by a minus quantity. When troops are on the march 
they march without any pretence at keeping step. When they 
go into action they try to forget all the drill they ever learned, 
and those that forget most fare best. Sometimes their officers 
march them in close formation (as at Magersfontein) right on to 
the enemy, and then I suppose the men’s curses are divided 
between the drill system and the promotion system. It can 
safely be postulated that marksmanship and intelligence are the 
two great qualifications of the modern soldier. The modern 
system does nothing to promote intelligence, and devotes much 
more time to drill than to shooting. The effect of drill on the 
intelligence may fairly be estimated by the force of habit. A 
troop-horse after a short training cannot be induced to leave the 
troop. The effect on his rider’s mind is the same ; he responds 
mechanically to the word of command, but his intelligence sleeps. 
If there is no word of command he does nothing at all; all his 
officers are killed or wounded ; he is helpless.” 


Making allowance for a little over-emphasis, this strikes us 
as excellent. Of course, it will be said that it is of no 
use to quote the C.I.V., because they were all trained and 
and drilled men. If, however, we turn to Colonel Mackinnon’s 
able Diary describing the doings of that gallant regiment, we 
shall see that the men were by no means experienced in drill 
when the regiment was first formed. Their steadiness under 
fire came from the moral discipline of the individual man, and 
not from their having been drilled into the habit of steadiness. 
If mechanical drill really gave the results it is alleged to give, 
then the forty thousand or so of men fighting in South 
Africa who were undrilled, from the Regular’s point of view, 
ought to have done much worse than the Regulars in the way 
of steadiness; but we know that they did not. Very few of 
our troops showed themselves wanting in this respect, but when 
they did show unsteadiness there was found to be no dividing- 
line between the Regular and the Volunteer. But to say that 
drill does not give the true moral characteristics required in 
the soldier, but often takes them away and renders a man 
naturally keen and self-reliant an unreasoning automaton, is 
not to decry discipline. Discipline in the sense of obedience 
to the controlling brain of the commander is absolutely essen- 
tial, but this discipline and alert obedience to orders can be 
obtained without the anesthesia of drill, and when they are, 
make the soldier an infinitely more powerful weapon 
of war. The fact is, we have outlived the doctrines of 
the great M. Martinet, and the first Army which discovers 
this and acts on the discovery will be a match for all its 
enemies. Or to put it in another way, what we -want is a 
new Martinet who will think out and develop the form of 
drill or training which will render the modern soldier and 
marksman most formidable to his foes. If we want drill, it isa 
new form of drill, and not the drill which drugs men and makes 
them into military somnambulists. It is not for us to suggest 
the particulars of this new drill, but we do not doubt that if 
men like Major Rimington and the writer of the book before 
us were to put their heads together, we should soon get rid of 





“the position of the soldier,” and have a system of infantry 
training which would make the soldier as self-reliant and 
individual as a London policeman. No doubt the ordinary 
private soldier would infinitely prefer the present system, for 
it is far more agreeable to the majority of men not to have 
to think about one’s work, but to do it mechanically. Still, 
thinking and individual action and responsibility can be, and 
ought to be, made part of the duty of a soldier, and unless we 
are too lazy or too stupid we shall insist on it being made so. 


We must not dwell entirely on the political and military 
side of the letters of a subaltern, or we may give the im- 
pression that this fascinating book is not meant for the 
general reader. Nothing could be more contrary to the facts. 
The descriptive portions, physical and moral, are most striking. 
As a sample we will quote the characteristics of some of the 
men in the author’s troop :— 

“ There was @ man, a common trooper, who was the grand- 
son of a former governor of the colony and descended from 
a duke—a huge kindly giant, with his breeding stamped on his 
face and his actions ; there was a demon-faced blackguard well 
known in Johannesburg as a card and billiard sharper ; there was 
a corporal who acted as correspondent for the Daily Graphic, and 
whose articles were as good bits of description of real fighting as 
anything that left South Africa by post; there was a sergeant 
with about fourteen initials in front of an assumed name, who 
admitted that he was better than he appeared to be, and no 
better than he should be, for which latter reason he found it con- 
venient occasionally to vary his signature—an olive-skinned, 
black-moustached dare-devil, with the round head and piercing 
eye of the true Celt. This man, who became at one time 
sergeant of my troop, told me that he spent his life hurrying 
from one fight to another, and when there was no fighting worth 
the name going on in a pacific world he was in the habit of 
taking a little house in Wales, wherein the reading of Welsh 
history and the drinking of sparkling Burgundy constituted his 
favourite pastimes. I frequently had discussions with him on 
some abstruse historical point, and I became more and more 
astonished at the appalling profundity of the man’s erudition. 
One day I remarked that Wales had not yet found her historian, 
and my sergeant replied, ‘ No ; and there are only three men alive 
capable of writing it.’ ‘I think I know two of them,’ I answered. 
‘One is my old tutor, O. M, Edwards, of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
and another is Professor Rhys.’ ‘You are perfectly right,’ 
replied my sergeant; ‘and the third is myself.’ This wonderful 
man was, after my dear friend Hubert Howard, the bravest man 
I ever came across. He volunteered on every occasion for the 
most risky work, and he took a real pleasure in courting danger. 
There was a belief in the regiment that for some reason or other 
he was unhappy, and that he had come out to Africa to try to 
put an end to himself. But for this theory to be good he must 
have developed unhappiness at a very early age; for on his own 
confession he had fought in nearly every campaign of the last 
twenty years. His method of getting out to Africa was charac- 
teristic. He arrived in England from the ends of the earth, and 
determined to go out to the war by the first ship. He rushed off 
to Southampton, and found that the vessel on the point of sail- 
ing was cram-full. He could not get a passage for love or 
money, so he determined to employ other means. On the quay 
he came upon a second-class passenger a good deal the worse for 
liquor. He bumped against him, apologised, and began a con- 
versation on the strength of the introduction. The second-class 
passenger needed but little pressing when an adjournment toa 
bar was suggested; there my friend the sergeant made him 
speechless drunk, noted the time, took his ticket out of his 
pocket, and left for the boat at the last minute. Not requiring 
two lots of luggage, he gave the second-class passenger’s effects 
to the steward, and was consequently very well waited on all the 
way to Capetown. Then there was V., belonging to one of the 
oldest families in England, who, [ suppose, had quarrelled with 
his bread-and-butter some time or another—a refined gentleman 
of the best sort, yet a common trooper in ours, having to consort 
on a footing of equality with the Johannesburg swindler, and 
others of his kidney; and M., who, I believe, was at Eton with 
me, and who has since spent some years in a lunatic asylum, till 
released by his relatives to proceed as a trooper to South Africa, 
whence he will return much saner than he arrived there 
after providing his comrades infinite diversion. Poor M.! on ow 
occasion it is reported that, after an engagement, he rode inte 
the Boer lines under the impression that he was going home, 
spent the night there, and left the next morning for his own camp, 
attended by an escort of Boers rejoicing at their speedy deliver- 
ance from an unearthly creature. ..... Then there was 
Corporal F., the Quartermaster’s clerk, schoolmaster by pro- 
fession, and a model of business-like precision, who one day 
astonished the world by taking on the bully of the corps and 
knocking him out in two minutes. ‘ Yes, sir,’ the corporal was 
never tired of complacently remarking to an interested listener ; 
‘I could wear my cap and gown if I liked.’ He had matriculated 
for Cambridge. Though he never quitted his office-stool (or 


tinned-meat box on end) on ordinary occasions, Corporal F. was 
very much to the fore when the band began to play; but my 
solicitations never prevailed upon him to parade for action clad 
in his mortar-board and undergraduate toga.” 


With so much of quotation we must leave A Subaltern’s 





Letters to his Wife, but while doing so we must express the very 
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strong wish that he will continue to bring his clear, acute, 
and original gift of criticism to bear on military problems. 
If it is true that the subaltern stood for Parliament at the 
last General Election, but did not carry the seat, the House 
of Commons lost a most useful Member. 





PHILIP FRANCIS.* 

Tue letters of the Francis family suggest a drama, in which 
Philip plays the part of protagonist. Whatever the others do 
or say is only interesting as it affects the principal character, 
who is drawn with complete precision both by himself and his 
friends. Indeed, the collection of letters here presented to us 
forms a very efficient biography, and no set composition could 
give us a better picture of an astute, kindly, bitter, baffling 
gentleman. Of Philip Francis the eldest the portrait is 
drawn in three lines: he was a simple-minded prig. But Sir 
Philip surprises you at every turn, and whether he be Junius 
or not, his letters propound a riddle to which they provide 
only half the answer. 

Before all things he was a man of the world, tinc- 
tured by a knowledge of the classics. When he visited 
Portugal in early youth, he complains that the Por- 
tuguese did not sufficiently admire Baskervilles monu- 
mental Virgil, and in age we find him advising Lord 
Thanet which edition of Cicero’s works he should purchase. 
Yet affairs meant more to him than scholarship, and it was as 
a public servant that he won fame and fortune. At the out- 
set interest procured him a place in the War Office, but a 
difference with his chief caused his resignation, and it was in 
India that he found the best chance of his life. The journal 
which his secretary kept in Calcutta proves his industry and 
intelligence, and it is not strange that, punctilious as he was 
in the discharge of his duties, scrupulous as he was in the 
management of money, he returned to England with a com- 
fortable fortune. And all the while he had the keenest zest 
for amusement. He seems to have enjoyed every hour of his 
life, and to have written of his pleasures with just a 
touch of Pepys’s abandonment. “I am just returned 
from spending a riotous fortnight at Bath,” he writes 
to Macrabie; “Gravier and two others filled a Post 
Coach, which was dragged with no small velocity by 
four Horses. We travelled like Gentlemen, and lived like 
Rakes.” And some years after he was seized with a successful 
passion of gambling. ‘“ You must know, my Friend,” he 
writes in 1776, “that on one blessed day of the present year 
of our Lord I had won about £20,000 at whist. It is reduced 
to about £12,000, and nowI never play but for trifles, and 
that only once a week.” It is not often that an “incidental 
burst,” as Francis calls it, is so greatly rewarded. But the 
truth is that Francis was energetic in play as in work, and he 
was as full of life at seventy as at twenty. Of the letters 
here printed there are scarce half-a-dozen marked by depres- 
sion, and nothing save politics seems to cause him uneasiness. 
But his joyousness does not proceed from insensibility; the 
misfortunes of his country and the imbecilities of statesmen 
touch him nearly; yet a casual visit, or an encounter with a 
friend, instantly enlivens his temper, and gives his letters a 
touch of gaiety that is irresistible. 

Withal he is an excellent father and a warm friend. His 
letters to his daughters are always amiable, always sympa- 
thetic, and his friends never find him wanting. His 
brother-in-law, Alexander Macrabie, shared the good fortune 
of his Indian appointment, and served him with an imper- 
turbable loyalty. Fox and Burke valued his friendship, and 
constantly made use of his knowledge. “I have sucked many 
brains in my time,” said Fox to Burke, “and seldom found 
more to reward me. Few men say so much in few words.” 
“ Aye, Sir,” replied Burke, “ multum in parvo; his style has 
no gummy flesh about it,” a compliment which Francis 
might well share with Junius. Nor in this august company 
was Francis at a loss. He was, as Burke allowed, the only 
man who dared to give him advice, and if the advice 
were not always sound what mattered it? Francis, for 
instance, was indignant at Burke’s treatise upon the French 
Revolution, and did his utmost to stop its publication. “In 





* The Francis Letters, By Sir Philip Francis and other Members of the 
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aired. 
foppery,” and foolish as is Francis’s protest, it was not made 
in vain, since it drew such a reply from Burke ag any man 
might be proud to receive :— 

“Tam not to order the Natural Sympathies of my 0 

and of every honest breast to wait until all tee Japan atil 
the anecdotes of the Coffee houses of Paris and of the dis. 
senting meeting houses of London are scoured of all the slander 
of those who calumniate persons that afterwards they ‘ my; 
murder them with impunity. I know nothing of your story of 
Messalina. Am I obliged to prove juridically the Virtues of al} 
those I shall see suffering every kind of wrong, and contume} 
and risk of Life before I endeavour to interest others in ther 
sufferings, and before I endeavour to excite an horror against 
midnight assassins at back stairs,and their more wicked abettors 
in Pulpits? What, are not high Rank, great splendour of Descent 
great personal Elegance, and outward accomplishment ingredi. 
ents of moment in forming the interest we take in the Misfortuneg 
of others? The minds of those who do not feel thus are not even 
dramatically right. ‘What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hocuba 
that he should weep for her?’ Why, because she was Hecuba, 
the Queen of Troy, the wife of Priam, and suffered in the close of 
Life a thousand calamities.” 
That is eloquent reasoning, which inspires gratitude for the 
banality of Francis’s protest. 


No less entertaining than the letters of great men are the 
trivial incidents of a prosperous life. The visits to Brighton 
are happily sketched by Sir Philip’s daughters, and though 
the admiration of the Regent is over-coloured by loyalty, that 
august personage and his fine manners are celebrated in many 
a flattering page. Then ,there is an elopement to Gretna 
Green, which recalls in its simple worldliness a story of Jane 
Austen’s. And when we are not thinking of Jane Austen, 
our minds go further back to Miss Burney, and we are con. 
vinced that both these ladies drew most faithfully after life: 
Again, the extravagance of Mrs. Francis, and the protests of 
her guardians, sternly delivered while her husband is in India, 
make up a very pretty tragi-comedy, which becomes pure 
comedy when Francis raises the lady’s allowance and sends 
her ropes of pearls across the sea. But the letters which 
touch the American War are wholly tragic. ‘“ The American 
business,” writes Godfrey to Francis in India, “takes up the 
attention of everybody. ..... The last news from that Country 
is that the cowardly Provincials have driven the King’s Army 
out of Boston in the most Tempestuous Time of the Year, 
with about ten Days provision on board, they left behind 
the greatest part of the Artillery and we have no news of 
them. The Americans have behaved in the same cowardly 
manner at Sea, they take our Transports, they attack our 
Ships of War, it is said they have taken one, they trade with 
all Europe, and they have even had the impertinence to send 
a Fleet of eight Ships mounting from 36 to 26 guns to 
intercept our homeward bound E.I. ships.” Thus Godfrey, 
with much more irony than is pleasant to read, though it 
proves that men of sense did not all follow the lead of 
Lord North. Indeed, Francis himself is not much more 
sanguine than his friend, but then Francis in all matters 
political is a pessimist ; not a genial pessimist, like Macrabie, 
his secretary, whose journal is as good as anything in the 
book, but a pessimist inspired by a sturdy distrust of all 
politicians. 

Though these two volumes are interesting enough of them- 
selves to justify their publication, their interest is intensified 
by the ancient mystery of Junius. Was Francis Junius? 
That is the first and last question that we ask ourselves as we 
turn over the pages; and the letters, of course, do nothing to 
pierce the mystery, except that they reveal in Philip Francis 
the sort of man who in his youth might have brought genius 
to the practice of invective. But that our curiosity may not 
be disappointed, Mr. C. F. Keary contributes an admirably 
lucid note upon the famous controversy. At the outset we think 
he underrates the importance of the discussion, which is no 
less and no more futile than a thousand other literary and 
historical enigmas. The world will be no better and no 
worse for its solution; but history does not propose 
to better the world, and if the revelation of Junius be 
“dreary and essentially unimportant,” so too are the mystery 
of Shakespeare's life, the authorship of Homer, and all the 
other problems which still perplex our scholars. However, 
despite a professed lack of interest, Mr. Keary has put all the 
arguments for and against with much vigour and lucidity, and 
he establishes, to the satisfaction of the present writer 








at least, the identity of Francis and Junius. The questions 
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of handwriting, opinion, style, and talent are excellently 


handled, though we do not expect that Mr. Keary will 
convert the anti-Franciscans. Nothing could do that, 
not even a confession, were such possible, signed and 
attested by both Francis and Woodfall. Truly they have 
carried on the controversy with an amazing bitterness. 
“By Mr. Abraham Hayward,” says Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
«a Franciscan was always mentioned in terms such as a severe 
theologian might apply to a Muggletonian, or others to an 
ignorant and perverse fool.” But all the same, the Franciscans 
are now in the ascendant. Mr. H. R. Francis’s Junius 
Revealed seems to have answered the vexed question. The 
stroagest of all the links in the chain of argument is the copy 
of verses addressed to Miss Giles at Bath in 1770-71. The 
yerses themselves are in the handwriting of Tilghman, an 
American cousin of Francis; the writing on the cover is un- 
mistakably that of Junius. But in 1852 Lady Francis gave 
to Mr. H. R. Francis a copy of the same verses, written by 
Philip Francis, and, as Mr. Keary says, “a subsequent com- 
parison of the two copies, Tilghman’s and Francis’s, together 
with the envelope in Junius’s hand, showed that the three 
documents were all written on portions of the same sheet of 
paper, with the same water-mark.” If this is all accurately 
stated, upon which, however, we pronounce no opinion, 
another mystery is dispelled, and Junius is revealed as 
plainly as the Man in the Iron Mask. The revelation, which 
puts the crown of genius upon the head of Francis, brands 
him at the same time with treachery. Yet his literary 
reputation does not suffer. Though traitors are common 
enough, men of genius are rare, and Junius, false though 
he was to his friends, dipped his malicious pen in a gall of 
bitterness, denied to all save himself. 

We must add one word more before we leave Francis and 
the Junius controversy. We cannot publish any letters on the 
subject, for while our space is limited, there is no limit to the 
numbers and literary expansiveness of those who hold the 
various theories as to the authorship of the letters of Junius. 





THE WORKING CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND ITS OUTGROWTHS.* 


Mr. Leonarp CourtNEy, banished by circumstances from 
the House of Commons, has devoted a portion of his leisure 
to describing, in little more than three hundred pretty closely 
printed pages, that ever-changing entity, the British Constitu- 
tion, as he has observed it with his finger on “the pulse of 
the machine.” The result is a work something between a 
book to be read and a book of reference, full of accurate infor- 
mation, full of good sense, which will speedily find its 
way into the libraries of most men who occupy themselves 
much with public affairs. 

It is divided into three parts,—the first entitled “ Parlia- 
ment”; the second, “Institutions Subordinate to Parlia- 
ment,” viz., the judicial system, the Church, local government, 
and the land laws in England, Scotland, and Ireland; while 
the third treats of our foreign relations, our Colonies and 
dependencies in so far as they are connected with or affected 
by Parliament. 

Mr. Courtney’s treatise, for treatise is its proper name, 
has nothing in common with Bagehot’s brilliant essay on the 
Constitution, which it is a delight to read. He might have 
put upon his title-page Non est cantandum, but for a long 
time to come his chapters will be conned by studious youths 
preparing for their examinations at the Universities, and by 
some of the same readers a dozen years later, when the possi- 
bility of entering Parliament has grown into a probability, 
while they are yet separated by a pretty long interval from the 
days when they will be engaged in passing or stopping 
Bills :— 

“Which stopped or passed leave England much the same. 

Alas for genius staked on such a game! 

When as the guerdon in the grasp appears 

Comes the blind fury with the abhorred shears.” 
From the first section these studious youths will learn how 
the various portions of the Legislature came to have their 
present relative position and authority, how the House of 
Commons was constituted down to the Union with Scotland, 
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and what was the nature of the very different body known as the 
Scots Parliament up to that event. Then they will arrive at 
an account of the House of Commons down to the Union with 
Ireland, and eo be led on to the great changes made by that 
measure, as well as by the Reform Acts of 1832, 1867, and 
1884. Next they will find a chapter on the privileges of the 
House of Commons, and one upon the House of Lords as it was 
and as it is, to which succeed all necessary details about the 
Crown, the Privy Council, the Cabinet, and those parts of our 
polity which are most closely connected with Parliament, 
understood as a collective term for King, Lords, and 
Commons. ; 

It is only natural that Mr. Courtney, who has connected his 
name so much with the criticism of the defects which it is 
easy to discover in our existing rough-and-ready system of 
voting, should have given in his chapter on a General Election 
some account of Mr. Hare’s system, and should have proposed 
for actual trial a modification of it. This modification, it 
appears, has been actually tried in Tasmania, at Hobart Town 
and Launceston, and is now going to be tried in the Colony at 
large. Other systems intended to produce the same results 
have been introduced, not without success, at least in the 
opinion of their advocates, both in Belgium and Switzerland. 
That the plan we now adopt is fraught with inconvenience 
there can be no doubt, but it seems questionable whether the 
country will be prepared to adopt a remedy until some very 
absurd consequence chances to follow from it. 

Space will not allow us to do more with reference to 
Part II. than to remark that, wherever we have been able to 
check the information contained therein, it appears to be 
accurate and recent. In treating of Scotland, for instance, 
Mr. Courtney notices the amalgamation of the Free Church 
and the United Presbyterians, which is only a few months old 
and is about to be discussed in the Law Courts on both sides 
of the Tweed. 

The third part of the work is not the least interesting. It 
contains six chapters, of which the first gives a brief and 
clear account of the very peculiar relations existing between 
this country and the Channel Islands, those relics of the 
original domains of the Conqueror, long since severed from 
the broad lands which he owned on the neighbouring con- 
tinent. In giving an account of Jersey, Mr. Courtney ob- 
serves: “The revenues of the island derived from greater 
tithes, seigneurial dues, rents and tolls, and a few Customs 
duties suffice to meet the ordinary charges of administration, 
so that no difficulties are provoked by resort to taxation; and 
in connection with this it must be observed that the cost of 
the military force in the island is defrayed out of the war 
budget of the United Kingdom.” Does not this make the 
Briton, devoured by taxation, remember the saying of Sir 
William Gell that every good citizen should do all in his 
power to endow his country with liberal institutions, and then 
leave it for ever? Next the Isle of Man and its Constitution 
come in for a notice which excites somewhat similar feelings, 
but, unhappily, its climate and its liability to invasion by hosts 
of semi-barbarians from the neighbouring coast neutralise 
some of its advantages. 

The Crown Colonies are then passed in review, beginning 
with Gibraltar. Malta, which, in spite of its smallness, has a 
perfect genius for giving trouble, comes next, and after it the 
unlucky Cyprus, whose acquisition was one of the foolishest 
proceedings of recent British Governments. We observe that 
in discussing the West Indian Islands Mr. Courtney expresses 
the opinion that the experiments likely to be made by the 
United States in the government of Cuba and Puerto Rico 
may give us some help. Possibly! But Jamaica and its 
sisters must first be restored to something of the material 
prosperity which they had in old slavery days. We have 
more hope from the botanical wisdom of Mr. Morris than 
from any amount of political wisdom in those who have to 
rule these “ Edens of the Western wave.” 

The third chapter deals with the self-governing Colonies, 
and gives a clear though brief account of their anomalous, 
though on the whole eminently satisfactory, relations with 
the Mother-country, some of the strangest which have 
ever prevailed in the world, relations which are com- 
patible with the maintenance of hostile tariffs, with active 
participation on the part of considerable bodies of adven- 





turous men in the wars waged by the United Kingdom, and 
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with an impatience of any bonds which may bring them 
closer than they are at present to our political system. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to India. It is short, but 
gives an accurate though very general account of the machinery 
by which that country is administered. We agree with 
most of the opinions expressed; but take leave to doubt 
whether anything would be gained by altering the form in 
which the Indian accounts are submitted to Parliament, or 
by the adoption of other devices which would increase the 
direct power of the Legislature over the Indian Empire. 
John Stuart Mill was right when he said, “ India is a pro- 
fession, and those who would know anything about it must 
treat it as such.” The India Office, whose delays are apt to 
break the hearts of Indian administrators, connects, in a very 
useful way, our great benevolent despotism in Asia with our 
crowned Republic at home, and no constitutional changes are 
at present wanted. 


In the fifth chapter, which treats of foreign relations, Mr. 
Courtney makes a very proper protest against a catchword 
which is often repeated. We are told from time to time that 
Governments must never be opposed when dealing with the 
external relations of the country. It is perfectly right that 
they should never be opposed, as they so constantly are in 
domestic affairs, for merely party purposes; but questions 
from time to time arise in the conduct of foreign affairs in 
which the most patriotic persons not only may, but should, 
oppose the Government of the day with all their might and 
main. A case in point was the behaviour of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Cabinet in connection with the series of events which began 
with the insurrection in the Herzegovina. Sensible people, 
on the Liberal side were entirely opposed to the use which 
Mr. Gladstone made of some of these events, and gave much 
sympathy to the Foreign Office of that day. When, however, 
Lord Derby left the Conservative Government, and Mr. 
Disraeli entered upon a new and, as it seemed to many 
dangerous course of policy, he not only lost the support, 
but incurred the active hostility, of the very people who 
refused some months before to have anything to do with the 
attack upon him. That was as it should be, and the same 
may be said of the opposition to his Afghan policy. 

We are glad to observe that Mr. Courtney notes the fact 
that recruiting by limited competition has produced an im- 
provement in the personnel of our diplomatic service. That it 
might be further improved we doubt not. He is quite right 
in thinking that the very high standard of preparation now 
required does not necessarily make those who pass through it 
better acquainted with the conditions of political life either 
abroad or at home, but it is difficult to see what change in the 
plan of selection could effect an improvement in this respect. 
Sympathy with the political life of the country in which the 
diplomatist happens to be stationed is much to be wished for, 
but how to attain it is a difficult problem. And sometimes a 
keen interest in the politics of a particular country may 
make the diplomatist too friendly to some section in it- 
Those who have followed closely the foreign affairs of their 
time will be able to recall an Ambassador, now long dead, 
who was too admirably acquainted with German affairs to 
have been an altogether impartial channel of communication 
between Berlin and London, and another who knew neither 
too much nor too little. 

A chapter on the future growth of the Constitution con- 
eludes the work, and treats of the question of Imperial 
Federation. It will not satisfy the dreamers who imagine 
that the great old Parliament of Westminster is going to 
abdicate in favour of some brand-new assembly. The blatant 
type of Jingo Imperialist will, we suppose, dislike it: the 
Strong Englander, on the other hand (and all sensible, well- 
informed Englishmen are Strong Englanders), will find much 
in it worthy of his reflection. When we get the results we 
get from our present relations with the Colonies, results of 
the kind we have witnessed during the past year and a half, 
why need we complain that our connection with the Colonies 
is too weak ? 

The book is written witb an absence of party spirit which 
would be commendable in any one, but is especially so when 
the writer is the protagonist of a view diametrically opposed 
to that which was rightly supported by the great majority 
of his countrymen during the period in which he was pre- 
paring it for the Press. Here are the words in which he 





| 
sums up what he has to say on the subject most nearly 
connected with the burning question of late so close} 
identified with his name :— , 


“In 1877 the Imperial Parliament passed an Act for the 
Federation of the Queen’s Dominions in South Africa. The 
Colonial Secretary for the time was the same person who held 
the seals of the Colonial Office when the Canadian Act was intro. 
duced and passed in 1867. He seems to have thought that that 
which had grown in North America might be transplanted to 
South Africa. The Act became law after much opposition, with 
an amendment limiting its operation to five years, at the end of 
which it expired without anything having been done or even 
attempted under its provisions. Another South African con. 
federation is anticipated by many as the ultimate sequel of the 
war now (1900) being waged in South Africa, but it must be left 
to history to reveal the final solution of the contest.” 





MR. CHURTON COLLINS’S CRITICAL ESSAYS.* 


Mr. Courton CoLuins begins his preface with words nota 
little resembling those with which Juvenal begins his first 
satire. ‘Semper ego auditor tantum?” exclaims the Roman 
poet, wearied almost to death by the public readings to which 
social customs compelled him to listen: “It is time for some 
one to speak out,” says Mr. Churton Collins, vexed by the 
pretentious inanity of authors, and the incompetence and 
favouritism of the critics who profess to estimate literary 
achievement. The time has come, it would seem, and with it 
the man. 


The first of these essays has for its title “ The Functions of 
Criticism.” Mr. Collins, who is himself a critic, and that not 
occasionally and incidentally only, brings a serious indict- 
ment against his confreres, and finds them guilty on the main 
count of writing about subjects of which they know nothing, 
praising bad books and neglecting, if not censuring, good 
ones. He declares that, thanks to this presumption or negli- 
gence, books that are really worth nothing secure a large 
share of public favour, that a multitude of readers who have 
a certain taste for literature, but no means of discriminating 
between the good and bad, are fatally misled, and that, in 
consequence, the whole state of literature is in a condition of 
chaos. 


The first question that it occurs to one to ask is: Are 
things so much worse now than they were in former times as 
to justify the language of despair? Swift and Pope poured 
contempt and scorn on their contemporaries in the first half 
of the eighteenth century ; Byron made common cause with 
his Edinburgh enemies in the early days of the nineteenth, 
and Macaulay was not by any means optimistic in his esti- 
mates when it was somewhat more advanced. It would be 
easy to name scores of writers in every generation who have 
had their day of popularity and are now absolutely, and, for 
all that one can see, deservedly, forgotten. They were praised 
and read, the illusion which saw in them some merit or charm 
spreading like an epidemic. In time the malady abated and 
passed away, but it is always reappearing in new forms. 


When Mr. Collins inveighs against the critics he has, it 
must be owned, no little truth and reason on his side. It 
might even be said that anything like a general system of 
criticism is, by the facts of the case, impossible. It might 
possibly be accomplished if a great syndicate of reviewers 
could be formed, elaborately organised into departments, to 
each of which should be allotted its own region of literature. 
But what can be done when every journal must have a staff 
of its own? Mr. Collins has, doubtless, had a large experi- 
ence in the critic’s profession, but we should like to know 
whether he has ever had to address himself to the problem of 
dealing with the great multitude of books which call for 
notice in the columns of a literary journal. There are some 
classes of them of which it is comparatively easy to dispose. 
The power of reading fiction and forming an opinion upon it 
is limited only by the limits of human endurance, though 
even here it may be doubted whether, when the appetite is 
more than satiated, the discrimination of the palate may not 
fail. The same may be said of verse, though this does not 
much avail, seeing how very few are the volumes of verse 
about which the public cares to hear, not to speak of reading. 
But there are other classes of books on which a theoretically 
adequate criticism is impossible. There are school-books, for 





* Ephemera Critica; or, Plain Truths about Current Literature. By Joba 
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instance. To them especially the proverb mi ght be applied that 
«the proof of the pudding is in the eating.” The reviewer 
who judges them ought first to use them for a term 
with a class. When would judgment be delivered? A 
traveller comes back from some remote corner of the globe. 
His book ought, by rights, to be handed to a critic who has 
peen there before him, spent a longer time there, and had 
patter opportunities of seeing it; for must not the judge be 
euperior to the judged? Then there are monographs on 
every conceivable subject in history, in art, in science. Must 
each be put into the hands of an expert? And who is to 
uarantee that the expert will not be the exponent of a rival 
theory ? One might be disposed to parody the words of Prince 
Rasselas, and exclaim: “ Enough; you have persuaded me that 
criticism is impossible.” Mr. Collins makes some points, 
exposes some abuses, denounces some wrongs. But we demur 
to his sweeping condemnation. Criticism, we believe, is us 
honest and as competent as it has ever been in the history of 
literature. 

The essay on “ The Present Function of Criticism” is suc- 
ceeded by one, divided into three parts, on “English Literature 
atthe Universities.” Here the gist of Mr. Collins’s complaint is 
that philology has captured the Chairs which should belong 
to literature. We have a certain sympathy with him, though 
when we pass a little further on in his volume and read the 
philippics which he launches against a couple of literary, not 
philological, Catilines who have been occupants of University 
Chairs, we are somewhat drawn the other way. Philology 
has, at least, something of the nature of a science. Its 
conclusions may, more or less, be tested and estimated. By 
what standard are we to try literary judgments? And what 
do the hearers of a lecture that deals with matters of taste 
really learn from it? Mr. Collins himself, though a thoroughly 
sane and competent judge, sometimes says strange things. 
Here is a marvellous sentence. R. L. Stevenson’s novels 
“strike no new notes, and are mere variants of the work of 


Scott, Kingston, Ballantyne, De Quincey, and Poe.” What 
an amazing collocation of names! ‘Scott, Kingston, 


Ballantyne” !! We mean no disrespect to Kingston and 
Ballantyne, and have not forgotten Stevenson’s own charming 
allusions to those authors, but a chapter of Stevenson is worth 
all their volumes put together. Put Alan Breck and Catriona 
in one scale, and all Messrs. Kingston and Ballantyne’s 
motley crew of Admirals, Midshipmen, and Trappers in the 
other, and who can doubt the result? The two are living 
creatures; the others are puppets, picturesquely dressed and 
vigorously moved, but puppets still. A philologist would, at 
least, never surprise us in so overpowering a fashion. 

We need not say that there is much excellent work in Mr. 
Churton Coilins’s essays. Some, we think, might have been 
omitted without loss. It is only really great offenders that 
should be hung in chains. But most are well worth preserva- 
tion. We are much mistaken if they are rightly named 
Ephemera. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


“Tur Dollar Library,” a new series of American fiction 
projected by Mr. Heinemann, makes an auspicious start with 
Mr. Hough’s “ Story of the Plains.” The theme he has chosen 
is that of the wonderful westward expansion of the United 
States in the “sixties,” the Civil War forming the prologue, 
and the sequel being set forth in three acts picturesquely en- 
tiled the Day of the Buffalo, the Day of the Cattle, and the 
Day of the Plough. The best clue to the contents of this 
striking story is to be found in a brilliant passage describing 
the gourd-like growth of Ellisville, and the tone and temper 
of its early inhabitants :— 

“It was indeed the beginning of things. Fortune was there 
for any man. The town became a loadstone for the restless 
population ever crowding out upon the uttermost frontier. ..... 
Every man was armed. ‘The pitch of life was high. It was 
worth death to live a year in suchaland...... By day and by 





* (1) The Girl at the Halfway House: a Story of the Plains. By E. Hough. 
“The Dollar Library.” London: W. Heinemann, [4s. 2d.J]——(2.) Taken 
Assault. By Morley Roberts. Loudon: Sands and Co. [6s.]——(3.) The 
Column. 3y Charles Marriott. London: John Lane.  [6s.J——(4.) His 
Own Father. By W. E. Norris. London: Hurst and Blackett. [3s. 6d.] 
(5.) Pro Patrid.” By Max Pemberton. London: Ward, Lock, and Co. [6s.] 
——(6.) The Salvation Seekers. By Noel Ainslie, London: Methuen and Co, 
s.|——(7.) The Redemption of David Corson. By C. F. Goss. London: 
Methuen and Co. [6s.]——(8.) His Familiar Foe. By E. Livingston Prescott. 
London: Grant Richards. [6s. ] (9.) The Cardinal's Rose. By van Tassel 
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night, ceaseless, crude, barbaric, there went on a continuous 
carousal, which. would have been joyless backed by a vitality 
less superb, an experience less young. Money and life—the two 
things we guard most sacredly in the older societies—were in 
Ellisville the commodities in least esteem. ..... The men of 
that rude day lived vehemently. They died and they escaped. 
The earth is trampled over their bold hearts, and they have gone 
back into the earth, the air, the sky, and the wild flowers...... 
The social compact was still in embryo. Life was very simple. 
It was the day of the individual, the day before the law. With 
this rude setting there was to be enacted a rapid drama of 
material progress such as the world has never elsewhere seen ; 
but first there must be played the wild Prologue of the West, 
never at any time to have a more lurid scene than here at the 
Halfway House of a continent, at the intersection of the grand 
transcontinental trails, the bloody angle of the Plains. Eight 
men in a day,a score in a week, met death by violence. The 
street in the cemetery doubled before that of the town. ‘There were 
more graves than houses.” 

The series of episodes, tragic, heroic, and humorous, which 
illustrate this untrammelled existence are admirably chosen 
and portrayed, and their kaleidoscopic variety is held together 
by the continuous interest centred in the fortunes of the 
group of pioneers—soldiers of fortune and broken Southerners 
—who form the leading dramatis persone. The heroine is a 
Southern girl whose betrothed fell in repelling the attack on 
Louisburg, and the hero, a Captain in the army of the North, 
first saw her searching for the dead body of her lover on the 
field of battle. For chief humourist we have Battersleigh, a 
delightful Irish ex-cavalry officer, Quixote and miles gloriosus 
in one, and the minor characters comprise cowboys and 
Mexicans, emancipated slaves and Indians. But no words of 
ours can give a truer summary of the fascination of this fine 
romance than the passage we have cited above. 

We are glad to welcome back Mr. Morley Roberts from his 
excursion into the domain of portrait fiction, which began 
innocuously enough with A Son of Empire, and reached an 
altogether undesirable pitch of hero-worship and bugbear- 
baiting in The Colossus and Lord Linlithgow. It is true that 
Dr. Leyds appears in the pages of Taken by Assault, but only 
as a transient phantom. For the rest, the characters and inci- 
dents are imaginary, and one is not worried by the constant 
need of sifting fact from fiction entailed by the perusal of a 
roman aclef. Taken by Assault is the romance of a “ revolt- 
ing” stepdaughter. Gwendolen Middleton, the heroine of the 
story, a high-spirited and intrepid young woman, lives in a 
state of chronic warfare with her stepmother. Matters reach 
a crisis when Mrs. Middleton brings pressure to bear upon 
Gwendolen’s invertebrate sister Clare to induce her to 
throw over Captain Blake—who is a prisoner in Pretoria 
—for an eligible country magnate. At this juncture Mr. 
Gordon Hardy, a hero who combines the driving powe 
of a battering-ram with the diplomacy of a Machiavelli, 
comes to stay with .the Middletons, falls in love with 
Gwendolen, and exacts a conditional assent to his suit,—the 
consideration being that he should procure the escape of 
Captain Blake. The sequel is concerned with the journey of 
Hardy into and out of Pretoria, 4 Ja Winston Churchill; the 
perils and sufferings of the fugitives on the veldt; the flight 
to Africa of Gwendolen ; the treachery of Clare, and the death 
—in happy ignorance—of her trusting lover. The story is 
told with Mr. Roberts’s accustomed incisiveness and vigour, 
and the narrative of the escape is sufficiently thrilling. We 
must confess, however, to feeling a certain sympathy with the 
calculating stepmother. Methods such as those adopted by 
Gwendolen and her lover do not conduce to domestic disci- 
pline, and, as it turned out, were entirely unnecessary, since 
the soldier-lover was only rescued to be jilted by his fickle 
mistress. 

Edward Hastings, the scholar recluse who settled down in 
Cornwall after his travels in the East, was the son of a small 
farmer who read Virgil, married a widowed Countess who was 
abducted by her relatives the morning after her wedding, and 
“found peace by looking down the barrels of his gun.” It 
was obviously incumbent upon Daphne, the daughter of 
Edward Hastings and heroine of The Column, to “live up to” 
her parentage and ber bringing up, and we hasten to add that 
she does so with complete success. Edward Hastings had 
brought back from Greece a single Dorie column, which he 
erected on the edge of a cliff. To this column Daphne paid 
superstitious reverence, making it the symbol of an enlightened 
paganism of which she felt herself to be the true hierophant. 
Now we have noticed that this adoration of stone or marble 
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by modern heroes or heroines—vigorously condemned, we may 
note, by Sir Thomas Browne—is by no means conducive to 
longevity. In one of Mr. Hichens’s stories a young man fell 
in love with the Sphinx and ultimately dashed his head 
against the monster. Disastrous results also attended 
the worshipper of an image in a tale by Mr. Le 
Gallienne. And here we have Daphne also doomed to an 
early grave by her uncompromising cult of the column. 
For Daphne, the robust and athletic, a splendid swimmer and 
horsewoman, marries a certain Basil Waring, whom, while 
serenading the column on her viola, she discovered lying with 
a broken leg on the rocks hard by. Basil Waring, a spectacled 
précieux, pseudo-philanthropist, and phrase-spinner of the 
most advanced type, by posing as an ardent admirer of 
Hastings’s genius—Hastings had written an explosive work on 
ethics entitled Subsoi]—won Daphne by his appeal to her filial 
devotion. But the column stood in the way of their domestic 
happiness, and eventually Daphne swam out to sea and was 
drowned. The bizarrerie of the plot is well matched by the 
author's desperate disinclination to say a plain thing in a plain 
way. The Column is a positive carnival of literary stilt-walk- 
ing. That it will exert a considerable intellectual titillation 
on minds trained to accept sophisticated phrase-coining as an 
evidence of genius, we can predict as confidently as that it 
will stir honest Philistines to homicidal exasperation. The 
pla person will content himself by observing that no real 
good can come out of a Cornish fishing village where an 
amateur orchestra is able to play Tschaikowsky without pro- 
fessional aid in the woodwind. People who transcend the 
barriers of destiny in regard to conversation and culture so 
outrageously as the dramatis persone of The Column must 
and ought to die young. 


The heroine of Mr. Norris’s story is also named Daphne, 
but that exhausts the resemblance between The Column and 
His Own Father. Were are no recondite or exotic emotions, 
no “ Meredithyrambics” in style or sentiment; for although 
the machinery of the plot is more melodramatic than usual, 
the handling is as undeviatingly urbane as ever. The story 
is concerned with the courtship of Daphne Hamilton. the 
only child of a widow much addicted to foreign travel, by an 
enthusiastic and amiable young Austrian Count. Mrs. 
Hamilton opposes the match at the outset, first, because she 
wants to marry her daughter to an altogether eligible English 
officer who has come into a small fortune and left the 
Army; and second, because the Count resembles a gambler 
whom her husband caught cheating at cards, fought a duel 
with, and subsequently killed (as he believed) by accident. 
On ascertaining that the Count ¢s the son of the defunct 
miscreant, Mrs. Hamilton gives him his dismissal, with 
Daphne’s consent. But the Count refuses to accept the 
decision as final, comes over to England, resumes friendly 
relations with the Hamiltons, and eventually, on the discovery 
of his missing father, who has long been lying perdu under an 
alias, overbears all opposition and wins his bride. The irre- 
pressible Count is excellently drawn, but the character most 
after Mr. Norris’s heart is Captain Jack Clough, a miracle of 
unselfishness, who is really in love with Daphne, but quite 
resigned to the hopelessness of his quest, and in the long run 
reaps no return for his prodigies of altruism beyond the mis- 
understanding of those whom he has sacrificed himself to 
serve. But Captain Clough is very far from being a tragic 
figure; he is quite comfortably resigned to the inevitable, and 
we have no misgivings as to his future. 

The hero of Mr. Pemberton’s new romance, Pro Patrid, 
should cry with Hamlet * Well said, old mole! Canst work 
i’ the earth so fast?” for the main theme of the book is the 
making of a tunnel under the Channel to the shores of 
England. The hair-breadth escape of the hero when he has 
seen and grasped the meaning of the French Government’s 
coal-borings at Calais are described in Mr. Pemberton’s best 
style, hut the interest fiags somewhat towards the close, 
Whether the book, which represents France as a secret and 
bitter enemy, is politically in good taste, we leave our readers 
to decide. This question obviously does not trouble Mr, 
Pemberton, whose aim is to produce a book which cannot be 
laid down once it has been begun. We have said above that he 


succeeds excellently at first, but the present writer, at any 
rate, would very willingly have been relieved from reading 
the second half of the story. 





a 

The Salvation Seekers, though a novel of modern everyday 
life, has a saving touch of fancy that lifts it a little above the 
level of most of its contemporaries. Mr. Ainslie’s talent lies in 
portraiture, and before the end of the book the reader feels that 
he really knows the personages of the story. They are none 
of them exceptionally attractive, but, at any rate, they arg 
alive. What is more, the reader cannot but regret the literary 
necessity which condemns the nicest person in the book, Nigel 
Leslie, to remain a hopeless cripple for the rest of his life. This 
we take to be the highest testimony to Mr. Ainslie’s creative 
powers, for in how many modern novels does the hardened 
reviewer care a farthing what becomes of the characters after 
the final fall of the curtain ? 

America and fifty years ago are the place and time of Mr. 
Goss’s new hook, The Redemption of David Corson. All those 
pages which tell of the Quakers and life in the remote 
country regions are delighiful reading. We are lesg 
attracted or interested hy the somewhat lurid narrative of the 
hero’s fall. But Mr. Goss most certainly succeeds in enabling 
his readers to realise the magic of the great forests, and the 
story is, on the whole, well worth reading. The last four 
chapters will appeal with special force to all lovers of Nature 
who, condemned by hard fate to a diet of novels in London, 
enjoy nothing better than to be transported on the wings of 
imagination to the heart of the woodlands. 

Yet anoth>r novel on the great drink question is Mr, 
Livingston Prescott’s His Familiar Foe. It is, of course, 
sordid and horrible, as all novels which deal with the falls and 
uprisings of a drunkard must be, and as such may perhaps 
serve as an awful warning to some people. But of all novels 
with a purpose this class is perhaps the least attractive to the 
general reader. 


It is extraordinarily difficult to seize the thread of The 
Cardinal’s Rose. There are thrilling moments in this 
mysterious novel of adventure, but its general effect on the 
mind of the bewildered reader is rather a doubt, to para- 
phrase Calverley, as to “who on earth they were, and what 
this is all about.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE April number of the Nineteenth Centwry is not very 
interesting. There are no less than five military articles, and 
the only one of them in which we find anything original is 
that by Lord Arran on “A Military Provident Fund.” He 
proposes that every soldier should be encouraged to pay a 
small sum weekly, sixpence would be ample, and fourpence 
would do, to a State insurance office, which would fiom a State 
grant double the amount, and in the event of his death would 
pay to his heirs, or in the event of his disablement to himself, 
a considerable lump sum. Sixpence, for instance, would yield 
more than £100. Lord Arran does not pretend either to be 
an actuary, or to calculate what the State can afford, but 
there is merit in his idea. We have not made half as much 
of insurance, either in the naval, military, or civil service, as 
we might, and this as regards both the upper ranks and the 
rank-and-file. Nor do we appeal sufficiently to the English 
feeling about prizes so marked in every walk of life. Better 
pay for the non-commissioned attracts all privates, and a few 
good “billets” really attainable, say, by one in ten of well- 
conducted private soldiers, would not only draw more recruits, 
but distinctly improve their conduct. The one condition 
indispensable is that the distribution should be notoriously 
just.-—- Mrs. Mahood’s article on “The Modesty of English- 
women.” will attract many eyes, but there is not much in it. 
The writer is obviously afraid that the new liberty granted 
to women—which otherwise she approves—is diminish- 
ing their modesty, her main illustration of her case 
being the audacity of the plays which they will now sit 
out. She believes that a main cause of the change for the 
worse which she contends is visible is the “cheapening” of 
women arising from their increasing superiority in number to 
the men. She would, therefore, as a corrective raise their 
sense of dignity by educating them more as human beings 
and Jess as women. Too much importance, she thinks, is laid 
in early training upon the idea of sex. All that is a little 
vague. We suspect that the increase of immodesty, except in 
a limited class, is exaggerated, the change being rather the 
disappearance of the old half-light system of training: and in 
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sy ease the difference between the sexes is based upon laws 
which no system of training will alter. The remark as to the 
cheapening of women produced by the excessive exportation 
of men in search of careers is probably true, but where is the 
remedy to be found, except, indeed. in that large emigration 
of women which our manners, as well as many economic cir- 
cumstances, seem to forbid ?—-—Mr. A. M. Brice intimates in 
his paper on “Emigration for Gentlewomen” that a great 
society could materially remove the obstacles to this emigra- 
tion; but we fear he is over-hopeful. The emigration of 
ten thousand women a year would make little difference.——~ 
Professor H. A. Giles sends a curious account of the blow 
civen to literature by the destruction of the great Hanlin 
Library at Pekin, which was burnt by the Chinese themselves 
in order to facilitate the attack on the Legations. The 
great encyclopedia, begun in 1408, and called The Great 
Standard of Yung Lo, perished utterly. It contained—in 
eleven thousand one hundred volumes, each half-an-inch 
thick, and full of excessively condensed matter—all that 
China knew of religion, “history, philosophy. and general 
literature, including astronomy, geography, cosmogony, 
medicine, divination, Buddhism, Taoism, handicrafts, and 
arts.’ This record, which might have proved invaluable to 
our knowledge not only of China, but of Asia, has dis- 
appeared for ever. An attempt was once made to multiply 
copies of it by block printing, but the expense was too great, 
and though two other copies were made by hand, one, and 
the original, perished in Nankin in 1644 by fire. The copy 
in Pekin now destroyed was the last surviving. Mr. S. 
Wheeler sends a paper in which he carefully describes, but 
does not justify by argument, the wide reforms commenced by 
Lord Curzon in frontier management, in the guidance of 
native Princes, and in the diminution of that racial conflict 
which, we are sorry to see, he thinks becoming more em- 
bittered. It may be doubted if the conflict increases, but 
European and native alike are becoming more conscious of 
its existence. The article is worth reading by all who would 
like to know the drift of present-day politics in India. 

The Contemporary Review for April is a very good number. 
We cannot, indeed, feel greatly impressed by the author of 
Drifting, who sends a paper on “The Defence of the Empire,” 
and whose judgment must have been drifting before he could 
bave penned a paragraph like this :— 

“One half of our wonderful reformed Army is to defend 
England against an invasion One half of our Army costs ten 
million pounds a year to maintain,—a very heavy insurance 
premium for so unlikely a contingency and for so difficult and 
dangerous an undertaking. Would it not have been better, 
under those circumstances, to create only the framework of an 
army for defence: oftivers, staff, depdts, magazines, and, before 
all, a large supply of guns, rifles, and ammunition wherewith to 
arm the whole male population? Furthermore, might not, at 
the present moment, a law easily have bven passed, authorising 
the King or the Cabinet, in the case of national emergency, to 
‘commandeer’ the whole population, horses, stores, carts,—in 
short, all that is necessary for war ?” 





The writer, of course, wishes to decry Mr. Brodrick’s plan as 
unscientific ; but, even from that point of view, is not such a 
paragraph deficient in the “sweet reasonableness ” which will 
be necessary to reconcile Englishmen to compulsory training, 
even for defence ? Dr. E. J. Dillon greatly admires M. de 
Witte, the Russian Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is 
trying, like a new Colbert, to control and foster Russian 
trade, and who he believes to possess the complete confidence 
of the Czar. The impression he leaves upon our mind is 
that M. de Witte is a very determined man and a most 
capable national housewife, with the foible of disbelieving 
that traders and manufacturers manage their own business 
best. He wants to guide and regulate, and does guide and 
regulate, and the consequence is that everybody in business 
looks to the State to keep him in prosperity, often, indeed, 
demanding that the State shall be the grand purchaser,—that 
is, shall take the place of the general consumer. The result 
isthat the industrial concerns now numerous in Russia are 
one year unnaturally profitable and the next unnaturally 
depressed. Dr. Dillon, we see, believes fully in the disinter- 
estedness of M. de Witte, who, he says, is Dutch by origin 
and of exceedingly good birth, belonging, we presume, to 
the family of De Witt, the Grand Pensionary who was 
killed by a mob to clear the way for the house 
of Orange. The paper is well worth reading; as are Dr, 
Creighton’s “plea for knowledge,” discussed in another 
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column, and Mr. Methuen’s parallel between our war with 
the American Colonies and our war with the Dutch Republics. 
The parallel is not accurate, fcr the Americans were our own 
countrymen, and in our attempt to subdue them we never 
employed adequate force; but to those who like to see the 
side they differ from well stated Mr. Methuen will be most 
interesting ; as will Mr. Havelock Ellis’s plea for the superior 
civilisation of France. He contends that our civilisation is 
intended to leave the individual free, while in that of France 
everything is subordinated to the social instinct. We should 
have said that this was the object of the French civilisation, 
but that its realisation was impeded, if not stopped, by the 
incessant development of class jealousies and envies, but we 
cannot enter here upon so long a discussion. By far the 
most readable paper in the number is by an unknown writer 
who signs herself (?) “Cabarin.” It is, in its way, an artistic 
gem, a word-picture in which its author, without saying one 
didactic word, contrives to leave a most definite impression. 
The hardness of French civilisation comes out clearly, as well 
as the savage bitterness with which the poor in Paris regard 
their own poverty. 





The numbers of the pseudonymous critics who write tor the 
Fortnightly ave increasing. Inthe April issue—a strong and 
interesting number—we have no kss than three: * Calchas,” 
“ Tonotus,” and “ Excubitor.” The ¢dée mére of “ Calchas’s” 
brilliantly written article, ‘“ Will Germany Fail?” is that the 
German stock—pace the Kaiser's dictum—must expand or 
land; and that the only practical shape which this expansion 
can take lies in the creation of a Greater Germany extending 
from Amsterdam across the Bosphorus to the Persian Gulf. 
The realisation of this conception of a Middle Empire at the 
expense of the Slav is, in the opinion of the writer, more 
feasible than sea-supremacy achieved at the cost of the Anglo- 
Saxon. The elements that make for success, as well as for 
disintegration, in the German people are clearly summed up, 
Amongst the latter ‘‘Calchas” enumerates the absence of a 
sound political instinct, the moral rottenness of the German 
bureaucracy, the depression in trade, and the prospect of 
tariff wars. On the other hand, there is the vitality and 
unparalleled increase of the German stock. One of the most 
significant features of the situation is that the Germans have 
“an Emperor of genius whom they have ceased at the critical 
moment of their development to understand.”——* Ignotus,” 
writing on “Germany and England,” starts with the 
fundamental axiom that “Germany is the one country in 
Europe with which it is quite impossible for England to arrive 
at a working understanding beneficial to each; and this not 
from national antipathy, but from economic necessity.” 
Identifying the Kaiser with the purely material policy 
enunciated by Count von Biilow, “ Ignotus’’ pleads for a close 
understanding with Russia as the only way to checkmate 
German aggression. Can this be the same ‘“Ignotus” who 
in another review last year advocated a close rapprochement 
between England and Japan? Mr. Sydney Buxton devotes 
the first of two articles on Mr. Gladstone’s financial career 
to his work as Chancellor of the Exchequer. The result is a 
most interesting appreciation. Mr. Gladstone’s picturesque 
and emotional method of dealing with figures is excellently 
described’ in the following passage :— 

“ While it was often necessary to take his hearers through a 
wilderness of figures, he varies the way by excursions intu 
greener paths and more attractive scenes. Now with a light 
touch, now with an impassioned period, now again with solid 
argument, he discusses the great question of the [ncome-tax, or 
discourses on the rivalry between Direct and Indirect taxation ; 
balances the arguments between Tea and Sugar; elucidates the 
position of the Malt-tax or the Paper-duty; dwells on the grow- 
ing taste for lighter Wines; alarms by an anticipated exhaustion 
of the Coal supply ; mourns over the blighted hopes of Pepper ; 
or rejoices over the happy health of the toreign Rug trade.” 





——Amongst the other articles of interest we may note Mr 
Rees’s paper on * The Czar’s Friend,” in which the ten-yezr- 
old utterances of Prince Ukhtomsky, the chronicler and com- 
panion of the travels of the Czar, then Czareviteh, in 1390-91, 
are recalled and set forth on the score of their prophetie truth 
and candour; and the first of Mr. Wells's “ Anticipations,” 
devoted to locomotion in the twentieth century. He contem- 
plates not so much a supersession yf the railways as “2 
modification and specialisation of them in various directions, 
and the enormous development beside them of competing and 
supplementary methods,” foremost amongst these being 
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special roads for motor and cycle traffic.———Mr. Lucas in 
“Two Notes on Charles Lamb” shows good cause for the 
belief that he has discovered Lamb’s missing critique of 
Keats's poems in the New Times. Hitherto, students had 
always been led astray by Cowden Clarke's reference to the 
Morning Chronicle. Mr. Lucas prints the review in full, and 
also a charming unpublished postscript to a letter from Lamb 
to Bernard Barton which, in his view, explains Thackeray's 
apostrophe “Saint Charles!” 


The National Review is strong in political articles; but the 
most striking paper in the new number is Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
essay on “Shakespeare as a Man,” in which he modestly puts | 
forward a view with regard to the self-revealing character of 
the plays half-way between the non-possumus attitude of Mr. 
Sidney Lee and the free employment of conjecture by Professor 
Brandes. The general tendency of this fascinating paper 
may be inferred from two propositions laid down by the 
writer,—first, that self-revelation is not the less clear because 
involuntary, or quite incidental to the main purpose of a book; 
and again, that a dramatist is no more able than anybody else 
to bestow upon his characters talents which he does not him- 
self possess. The sanity and sobriety of Mr. Stephen’s 
criticisms are occasionally enlivened by the play of a most en- 
gaging humour. As for example: “Shakespeare had the good 
(though not rare) fortune of living before his commentators”; 
and again: “ We cannot assume that he is responsible for the 
opinions that he formulates. ..... Some of us have personal 
reasons for hoping that when his characters express a dislike 
for the lean or for the unmusical, their words do not give his 
deliberate judgment.” Mr. Leslie Stephen is not exactly an 
optimist himself, but he certainly discourages pessimism in 
those who institute comparisons between the literary critics of 
to-day and their forerunners.——Mr. Iwan Miller in his 
sympathetic appreciation of-Sir Alfred Milner effectively re- 
buts the familiar contention that the High Commissioner has 
been a partisan throughout. After showing by extracts from 
supporters of the Boers that up to the outbreak of hostilities 
his impartiality, as between Progressives and Bondsmen, 
was not only unquestioned but specifically admitted, he 
continues :— 

“A preposterous theory of the constitutional position of the 
representative of the Crown has since been invented which, 
broadly stated, implies that when a British Colony is flagrantly 
divided into two Parties, one of which covertly and openly sup- 
ports the King’s enemies in the time of war, and the other as 
strenuously displays its loyalty and fealty to its allegiance, the 
High Commissioner, representing the Crown, must make no dis- 
tinction between them, but must treat the advice and representa- 
tion of rebels and the friends of rebels with as much consideration 
as he shows for the wishes of loyalists. 1f any one will take the 

ains to examine the reckless charges fabricated against Sir 
Alfred Milner with a chronological table by his side, he will find 
that all the data, misused as they have been for imputations of 
partisanship, are taken from a period posterior to the outbreak 
of war, and to the rebellion of as many Dutch subjects of the 
Crown within the Colony as found it reasonably safe to join the 
invaders.” 
——Professor Oman’s criticism on “the secret Report of the 
Intelligence Department” amounts to this, that the War 
Office experts seriously miscalculated the numbers that the 
Republics could put into the field, gravely undervalued the | 
efficiency of the Boer artillery, grossly underestimated the | 
moral strength of the Boers, and in attempting a forecast of 
the general character of the war never went into adverse 
chances, but confined themselves to discussing favourable 
ones. We cannot help thinking that Professor Oman is 
rather exacting in his criticisms of the Report. If its 
authors did not display clairvoyance. they certainly did not 
encourage their chiefs to regard the campaign as a walk-over. 
——Mr. H. C. Thomson sends an interesting paper entitled | 
“With the Peking Relief Force,” in which he insists on the | 
fact that the Chinese have shown a decided advance in ' 
military knowledge since the Japanese War, and only need a ! 
trusted leader to be really formidable. 





Natal | 


The remarkable series of descriptive articles on the 


Campaign by “Linesman” culminates in the April Blackwood | 
in a brilliantly written and painfully engrossing description | 
of the black week of January 20th-27th, 1900. Our only | 
complaint with the author is his occasional parade of culture. | 
Thus, speaking of the echoing of the cannonade amid the ravines, ' 


he says:— What a study in diacoustics! Living for four 





days amid such a storm is apt to produce fancies, a sort of 
aural fata morgana. I became aware that the note permeatine 
battle is one endless E flat.” From the literary point of 
view, at any rate, “Linesman” is so far from being a 
“stupid officer,” that he is just a little too clever. We like 
him better when he asks:—‘‘ Where will British privates 
not rush at the word of command? and, in the name of 
pity, why are such commands given?” It may be added 
that the writer is an enthusiastic defender of Colonel 
Thorneycroft’s decision to withdraw from Spion Kop.— 
Mr. Auden, writing on “The Jeopardy of Greek,” while very 
properly refusing to’recognise Lord Rosebery’s onslaught as 
equivalent to “a solemn semi-oflicial declaration of the abolition 
of Greek,’ pleads for a more humane and less mathematica] 
method of instruction. In particular he insists on the dangers of 
a fetish-worship of “ Attic,” and desiderates a widerrecognition 
of the fact that in a literary study of Greek lies its salvation, 
The article is well worth attentive perusal, especially jy 
schoolmasters. There is a pleasant anonymous paper of 
journalistic reminiscences entitled “Some Editors —and 
Others,” in which Delane, Cook of the Saturday Review, 
James Payn, and other notable pressmen are genially 
sketched. We note with pleasure a generous estimate of 
the editorial ability of Mr. Frederick Greenwood, far too soon 
rude donatus, and may quote a curious anecdote of the late 
Mr. Grenville Murray: “The strange thing was, that when he 
died, or suffered eclipse, contributions with the unmistakable 
stamp were still continued, and apparently in the identical 
handwriting.” The best thing in the paper on “ Anti. 
English Sentiment in Germany” is the surprise quotation 
with which it opens: “Envy is the national vice of the 
German people. They cannot bear that any one should he 
greater than themselves.’ Fas est et ab hoste doceri. The 
author of the statement—according to Busch—was none other 
than Prince Bismarck himself. 








The three most remarkable articles in the Monthly Rewew 
are Captain F. Younghusband’s “Sir Robert Hart on China,” 
Miss Bell’s “The Ruins of the Hauran,” and “ The Civil Service 
and Reform,” by Major-General Sir Edmund Du Cane. 
Captain Younghusband writes in answer to Sir Robert Hart's 
“instructive series of articles” in the Fortnightly, in which he 
says that the only remedy for our present difficulties in China 
is to let “* Do to others as you would have others do to you’ be 
given an international interpretation.” This maxim, Captain 
Younghusband thinks, should be first addressed to the 
Chinese, for while we believed that every man in the Legation 
was murdered, did not Chinamen continue to be safe in 
England? Sir Robert Hart’s advice that we should trust 
ourselves to Chinese Courts of Justice he considers the height 
of unwisdom, and he runs through the history of our relations 
with China during the past century, pointing out how little 
like a civilised Power China has behaved. Captain Young: 
husband thinks there is little hope that England will ever 
be able to enforce the lists of reforms so glibly put 
forward as necessary for China by Englishmen. We should 
do well, he says, to confine our attention to impressing on 
Chinese officials that they must unceasingly do their duty and 
teach the Chinese to treat us in China as we treat them in 
England. In practice we shall find we can do this most 
effectually in the Yangtse region, where, by reason of the 
presence of the Fleet and the proximity of India, we can secure 
respect. Further reform for China must come, Captain Young: 
husband tells us, if it comes at all, from imitation, not coercion, 
—perhaps imitation of Japan may work an improvement. 
Miss Bell describes her travels among the mountains and 
ruins of the Hauran,—the ancient land of Bashan, a land 
of proverbial fertility, peopled by giants, over which Og was 
King, where the conquering Jewish tribes found “cities fenced 
with high walls, gates, and bars, besides unwalled towns very 
many.” “There are traces in the Hauran of a very early 
civilisation in the form of fragments of Cyclopean wall built 
into later edifices, and indeed of an earlier civilisation still 
in the cave dwellings with which the eastern slopes of the 
hills are honeycombed. Next follow the remains of the great 
Nabathean Kingdom; then the temples, the paved roads, and 
the triumphal arches of the Roman colony; then the stately 
houses, the city walls, and churches of our own era; and 
finally Mahommedan invasion swept a destroying sword over 





‘it all and left behind a desolation that endured for nearly 
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Fano years.” Miss Bell’s article is illustrated by some remark- 
ably good photographs.— Sir Edmund Du Cane points out | 
that those who ery out for reform in the Civil Service compare 
the results of our actual administration with those of some | 
jdeal one whose characteristics are only vaguely indicated ; 
and while admitting that the present system is open to | 
a certain amount of reproach, he challenges any critic | 
«to show us any Civil Service which has been more reli- | 
able, more single-minded, and on the whole more efficient, 


than ours under its present conditions.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ws guia 

THE JOURNAL OF THE C.L.V. IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Journal of the C.I.V. in South Africa, By Major-General 
W. H. Mackinnon, Commandant of the Corps. (J. Murray. 6s.) 
—Though not a work which pretends to brilliancy or originality, 
the book before us is of considerable interest. It is a plain, 
straightforward diary of the daily doings of the C.I.V. kept by 
the sa most competent to keep it, the officer commanding the 
reciment in the field, The style of the book is clear and soldierly, 
and there is no rhetoric or “slopping over” of any sort. The 
volume is sure to be liked by the men who fought under General 
Mackinnon, for its entries will serve as excellent pegs on which 
to hang their individual reminiscences. The regiment must in 
many ways have been very like the Volunteer regiments formed 
during the American War. General Grant used to say that one 
of the advantages of such a force was that no matter what trade 
he might wantin a hurry, he could always find representatives of 
it among his men. The C.I.V. were as useful to General 
Roberts. On one occasion extra doctors were wanted. They 
were found among the rank-and-file of the C.I.V. On another 
the authorities asked by wire for a lawyer to prosecute for the 
Crown at Johannesburg. In “a few minutes” Private Mosley, 
a cyclist, was caught up and sent off, the Colonel laconically 
telegraphing: “ Barrister despatched.” The aforesaid barrister 
was afterwards regularly appointed as Crown Prosecutor. No 
doubt if Lord Roberts had wired for an electrical engineer, a 
bookbinder, or a literary man to edit an official gazette, the C.I.V. 
would have instantly forwarded him “on appro’.” 











LIFE AND SPORT ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Life and Sport on the Pacific Coast. By H. A. Vachell. With 
Illustrations. (Hodder and Stoughton. 63.)—Mr. Vachell has 
worked as well as fished and hunted on the Pacific Slope, and 
this phase of his life seems to have been spent mostly in Cali- 
fornia. He has done, however, far more than this; he has ob- 
served to some purpose the life of the Pacific Slope, and has put 
it down on paper. It needs a comprehensive glance to note and 
compare the varieties of race and feeling which make such an 
extraordinary jumble in the more populous parts of the West, 
but Mr. Vachell has actually accomplished bis purpose in the 
limits of a volume. The portion allotted to sport does not take up 
much room. We may say at once we have never met with a fairer, 
juster, and more searching analysis of the conditions of life west 
of the Rockies. One or two types there are who slip through 
Mr. Vacheli’s fingers, but this is unavoidable. Such lifeas a man 
may see in many years is epitomised in these pages with unusual 
insight and humour, and a total absence of cynicism or a tendency 
tocarp. Nine out of ten English writers on Western life fall into 
this last fault; a most grievous one, for the average man is 
quick to see a bias, and quicker, if possible, in resenting it- 
Always given to extremes, and very critical of all who write, the 
Westerner is ready to condemn a man at once who shows 
prejudice, however fair he may be on the whole. Mr. Vachell 
avoids these pitfalls, and we expect his book will be read by 
those who ought to read it,—the Californians themselves. We 
wish others would read it,—the intending emigrant, for 
instance; but experience has taught us that the majority of 
Euglish readers gain nothing from the perusal of descriptions 
of Colonial life. It is absolutely impossible for them to con- 
ceive any other life than their own, which, in spite of the fact 
that we pull the wires that work the political puppets from 
China to Peru, tends to narrow every day. Only those who travel | 
and can compare East and West realise the bottomless conceit and | 
self-content of the average young man. The “remittance man,” 
that byword of the West, points the moral in all colonies. He is | 
often a very decent fellow, but he has to struggle not 
only xgainst centuries of ancestral uselessness and the cruel } 
clog of the remittance, but against an accumulated culture and 
interest in a seventh of the globe which make it very hard to 





| 





live years of a laborious and often disheartening exile. There 
is a golden mean, but the average man does not know it, and 
the man of average intelligence is simply unable to sink his 
prejudices. Let him read the few pages appended by Mr-.: 
Vachell to his book on Californian fruit-farming. He can apply 
the same principles to all Western America and British North 
America. The man who will work will win, and if he will not 
work his fate is that of “the Englishman in the West,” whose 
fate is something pitiful to contemplate, who, to his everlasting 
disgrace, drains again and again the old home of money for 
whisky or polo-ponies, or what-not. Those who know North 
America will endorse Mr. Vachell’s able description of this 
“Johnnie.” It would be kinder to tie a thirty-six-pound 
shot to these men and sink them while undergoing mal-de-mer on 
the Atlantic. It is difficult to select any particular chapter for 
praise. ‘The Men of the West” and “ The Women of the West ” 
both seem to hit their respective nails on the head. On the 
whole, Mr. Vachell approves of the men but not of the women ; 
but as he can forgive much to men who work, we can forgive 
much to the women who work even harder. The lives they lead 
on up-country ranches and farms, and also on those nearer towns, 
is a slavery. He says so himself, but does not emphasise it 
enough. . Nor do we see how it can be remedied. The work 
means health to the sports-loving man, but to the English- 
woman, nurtured as she is with all consideration, it is too 
much. She foregoes her prejudices more easily than the man, 
but the physical labour kills her. “Ranch Life,” “The Side 
Show,” and “Anglo-French Californians” are all most enter- 
taining chapters. “The Side Show” is so typical of Western 
humour that we wonder more has not been made of it. The 
sporting chapters, especially. the fishing, ought to reveal the 
almost incomparable angler’s paradise that exists in California. 
Mr. Vachell’s is the best book of the year, of many years, on the 
West, and so, we feel sure, will say every one who knows the 
Pacific Slope and the “ Great American Paradise.” 








STORIES FROM THE WARS OF THE GREEKS AND 
ROMANS. 

Helmet and Spear: Stories from the Wars of the Greeks and 
Romans. By the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. (Seeley and Co. 5s.) 
—‘‘ War,” says Mr, Church in the epilogue of this interesting 
book, “is the ultimate expression of human will,” and from that 
proposition it is impossible to dissent. Not all the Conferences 
in the world can ensure peace, and he who fears to shoulder 
a rifle can have no right to security. Moreover, the great 
conquerors have generally espoused the cause of wisdom and 
prudencé; and the history of the world has been—with certain 
interludes—the triumph of justice and freedom by the arbitra- 
ment of the sword. As Mr. Church admits, it is difficult to attribute 
beneficence to the triumphal march of Alexander the Great, who 
loved fighting for its own sake, if evera man did. But as the 
West has century by century triumphed over the East, military 
triumph has been attended by civilisation, and death by the 
sword is not’ the worst ill that threatens mankind. The 
progress of the art, moreover, has kept pace with the progress of 
policy. The weapons of to day are more deadly, and therefore 
more humane, than the weapons wherewith the hordes of Asia 


| first descended upon Europe. Ever since eleven thousand 
| Greeks drove the countless Persians back to their country, 


the science of war has been practised for its own perfec- 
tion, and for the ultimate benefit of the human race; and though 
the means have altered completely, the end in view is always the 
same, Strategy does not change with changing weapons, and if 
the modern Maxim bears little resemblance to the slings and 
rams of ancient times, artillery is still used to the same purpose, 
and with the same effect. These and many other truths are 
made clear in Mr. Church’s Helmet and Spear, a book composed 
upon an excellent plan. The author has collected, from the pages of 
Plutarch and elsewhere, the best battles of antiquity. He has retold 


| them in a simple fashion, and he has taken particular pains to 


explain by what tactics this or that battle was won, and what 
was its political result. We know nothing better within its 
limits than Mr. Church’s account of Cannae, and Helmet and Spear 
should have this peculiar attraction to all boys who are privileged 


| toread it : it will convince them that the heroes of whom they hear 


in the classics were real men who lived and fought like the heroes 
of to-day. The battles are adequately illustrated, and we have 
seen no better bey’s book of late than Helmet and Spear. 





Frederick Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury. By W. Francis 
Aitken. (S. W. Partridge and Co. 1s. 6d.)—Mr. Aitken has had 
practice in writing biographies of living persons, and he does it 
with adequate tact and skill. He is not equally happy at all 
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times and in all places. That ata certain time, when Frederick 
Temple went up to Oxford, “Balliol gave promise of rivalling 
Oriel as a chief centre of University scholarship,” is not exactly 
the way in which one would put the fact. But commonly he is 
well informed, and he is also up-to-date. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





The Books of the New Testament. By the Rev. Leighton Pullan. 
(Rivingtons. 4s. 6d.)—This introduction to the New Testament 
is likely to be a very useful volume. The writer discusses the 
authorship of each book, with the plan and time of its writing, 
discusses the questions with which it is concerned, and gives a 
brief analysis of its contents. Critical questions are fairly dis- 
cussed, the writer taking, as might be expected, the conservative 
view, but always showing a reasonable and candid temper. The 
treatment of 2 Peter is scarcely satisfactory. To suggest that 
‘we cannot effectively criticise the judgment of the Church 
which decided to admit 2 Peter into the Canon” means really an 
abdication of the critical function. Mr. Pullan’s own views 
about several of the books are such as would have not a little 
surprised the Church of the fourth century. Surely we have 
advanced considerably in the critical art. There is a difficulty, 
indeed, in dealing quite freely with Article VI. On pp. 271-72 
Mr. Pullan seems to depait somewhat from his usual courtesy, 
We have no sympathy with Baur and the Tubingen critics; still, 
we should not like to say : “As they were determined to deny the 
genuineness of the Gospel which teaches so clearly that Jesus is 
God, they tried to discredit the Gospel by insisting upon the 
authenticity of the Revelation.” This reads like an imputation 
of disingenuous dealing. 


The Annual of the British School at Athens, 1899-1900. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This number is mainly devoted to the 
recent discoveries at Cnossus in Crete, Messrs. A. J. Evans and 
D. G. Hogarth describing the Mycenwan Pulace and the early 
town and cemeteries at that place, while the latter explorer has a 
paper on the Dictean Cave. The palace is a structure of the 
Mycenean Age, covering a neolithic site. On the centre of it 
was found a, temenos of the prehistoric time, aptly compared by 
Mr. Evans to the Casa Romuli. Among the interesting objects 
discovered were two pieces of fresco which formed together the 
plates of a life-sized figure, a youth of the Mycenean Age “ in 
his habit as he lived,” and artistically equal to the best work of 
fifth-century Athenian art,—and yet not less than eight centuries 
older! Another important find was a small Egyptian figure of 
diorite belonging to the Twelfth or Thirteenth Dynasty, and so 
carrying us back some nine centuries more. Some clay tablets 
were also found covered with linear script. Some of the 
characters have been identified. An ingenious speculation about 
the famous labyrinth (always identified with Cnossus) has 
been suggested by the discovery of the “ Pillar of the Double 
Axes.” The double axe was the symbol of the Cretan Zeus, as it 
was also of his analogue, the Carian Zeus Labrandeus, May not 
Laburinthos be a dialectic variety of the name? It is commonly 
said that the labyrinth was an invention of late Greek romancers. 
But such inventions are not really spun out of air. This is 
necessarily a very fragmentary notice of an important contribu- 
tion to archeology. Interested readers must go to the volume 
itself, where they will find Mr. F. R. Welch’s note on Cnossian 
Pottery, the same writer’s paper on the “Influence of gean 
Civilisation on South Palestine,” and a note by Mr. J. C, 
Lawson on “ A Beast-Dance in Seyros.” We must not forget to 
mention the reproduction of a wonderful bull’s head, which 
Rosa Bonheur might have regarded with envy. 

The Oxford English Dictionary. “L—Lap.” By Henry Bradley, 
M.A, (Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d.)—With this part begins Vol. VI. 
It contains more than two thousand words, an unusual number, 
due to the fact that not many are of individual importance. 
“Lady ” occupies as much space as any. With its compounds it 
fills about four pages. Some of the usages are very curious. A 
part of the lobster is called “the lady”; so is the smallest size 
of roofing slates. “ Lady-bird” (with its remarkable congeners 
in all European languages), “lady-fowl” (a widgeon), “ lady- 
key” (the primrose), “lady’s delight” (the violet), are instances. 
The word has been adopted as a polite form of address by 
omnibus conductors to all women passengers. ‘“ Lad” is another 


interesting word. So alsois “land”; one of its uses, confined, it 
would seem, to Scotland, makes it equal to the Latin insula, a 
group of houses divided into tenementa 








a 
Idylls of the Fells, By J.T. Kingsley Tarpey. (R. Brimley 
Johnson. 33. 6d)—Mr. Tarpey puts together in this volume 
thirteen studies of life in Northern England, not a little lurid 
in colour, and mostly of the dismal character which it is now the 
fashion to affect. If weare not mistaken, there is another reson 
besides artistic fashion for colour and character. There is some. 
thing, we take it, of the political pamphlet about these “ idylls”” 
The parson in the second is so exceptionally heartless and foolish 
that no self-respecting writer would have perpetrated the Carica: 
ture save for a purpose. The book may be read, we can hardly 
say with pleasure, but with such satisfaction as vigorous work 
must give in one way or another. Is Mr. Tarpey sure of his 
facts when he writes that the usual wage for a “ Fell” shepherd 
was ten shillings? We should say that double the amount would 
be more like the true figure, 


Concerning Marriage. By the Rev. E. J. Hardy. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co, 1s.)\—Mr. Hardy gives us his customary com. 
bination of good stories and good advice. Of the quality of the 
advice we have no complaint to make; some of the stories are, 
—shall we say a little worn? A famous Greek painter set a new 
picture in the market-place, where every one was to daub out 
what he thought ill-done. Might not a collection of anecdotes 
be submitted to a circle of read-rs, who should obelise what they 
had heard before? The general effect, however, is satisfactory. 
We are entertained, and, let us hope, ins 'ructed. We may 
venture on two specimens. An old man told a friend that he 
should marry, if only to have some one to close his eyes, 
“ Perhaps,” answered the friend, “you will get some one who 
will open them.” A father said to his daughter, ‘‘I shall select 
for you a staid, sensible, middle-aged man. What do you say to 
one of about fifty years of age?” ‘‘ Well, father,” replied the 
girl, “if it is just the same to you, I should prefer two of twenty- 
five!” 


The Tea We Drink. By E. H. Skrine and Gesrge Brownen. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 1s.)—Mr. Sxrine, who grows tea, 
tells us how the plant ought to he, and how it is, dealt with, and 
Mr. Brownen, who is a chemist, discusses the product from the 
point of view of the analyst. The China tea, which monopolised 
the markets in time past, was “hand-made.” That was its 
excellence, and, when the supply fell short of the demand, its 
weakness. Then it was discovered that tea could be grown in 
India, where, indeed, the plant is indigenous. (The variety 
now mainly used is this native plant.) Mr. Skrine points out 
the defects of the Indian article. The leaf is picked too late 
(because it is larger and more easily gathered); it is not 
properly ripened; it is not properly rolled; it is not properly 
dried. All these faults, so Mr. Skrine tells us, are due to the 
rough-and-ready methods employed. The result is that the 
teas commonly sold are often actually harmful to the con+ 
sumer. And what is the remedy? Not to go back to China, 
We are not likely to get a better article there. It is proposed 
that there should be Government tasters, who should try every 
lot before it goes into the market, and exclude them from 
public sale till they had been carefully examined in Govern- 
ment laboratories. Finally, the authors recommend the con- 
sumer of tea to make up his mind to give a little more for 
the article. Only 3d. per pound! but that comes to a trifle of 
£3,500,000 if the forty-two million inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom consume 6 lb. each on an average. 


Tranquillity of Mind; and Providence. Translated from 
L. Anneus Seneca by W. B. Langsdorf, Litt.D. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 3s. 6d.)—This is a desirable little volume, 
whether one regards its substance or its form. Professor Langs- 
dorf does justice to his author, so far as our language can render 
the gravity and dignified rhythms of the Latin. Here is @ 
philosophical expansion of the Apostolic maxim that “ through 
much tribulation we must enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
It occurs in the Providence, or, to give the title of the original 
more fully, “Why Some Evils Happen to the Good, though 
Providence Exists” :—“To be always happy and to pass through 
life without vexation of mind is to be ignorant of the other side 
of life. You are a great man, but how am I to know it, if fortune 
does not give you an opportunity of showing your virtue? You 
went into the Olympian Games, but no one besides yourself; you 
have the crown, but not the victory...... I consider you un- 
happy because you have never been unhappy; you have gone 
through life without an adversary. No one will know what you 
are able to do; you will not even know yourself. For experience 
is necessary to get a knowledge of one’s self: no man has ever 
learned his own powers, except by trial.” The repetition of 
* life ” in the first sentence is a little awkward. “Existence” or 
“the world” might serve (the Latin is rerwm naturac). “ You 
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__ 
bave descended into the Olympian arena” might be suggested 
bs descendisti ad Olympia. Many readers should be grateful to 


the translator. There is something bracing about Seneca’s 


teaching. 

We have received from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode an “Tn 
Memoriam” edition of the Book of Common Prayer, together with 
Hymns, Ancient and Modern (33s.) Prefixed are the “ Special Forms 
of Service to be used on the Day of the Funeral or within the 
Octave.” One of the best of the photographs of the Queen serves 
as frontispiece. The volume is bound in violet leather, flexible, 
with a wreath in silver, including the word “In Memoriam,” the 
monogram of V.RI, and the dates 1837-1901. It is somewhat 
Erastian, with its wreath instead of a cross and the Royal like- 
ness inside, but it is a pretty little volume. 





A Birthday Book from the Writings of John Oliver Hobbes. 
Selected and arranged by Zoe Procter. (J. Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—There is something absurd—except, indeed, as a permanent 
source of somewhat doubtful jokes—in these “birthday books.”’ 
Some of the quotations must be exquisitely inappropriate. As 
« John Oliver Hobbes” expresses herself with considerable force, 
thiscollection is something like a powder magazine. But it isa 
Sort of seal to a writer’s vogue. 


New Discoveries in Palmistry. By Professor J. B. Hargett. 
(Gay and Bird. 83 net.)—We cannot profess faith in the 
author’s “new discoveries,” or his claim to have put palmistry on 
atruly scientific basis. One passage from the summary of dis- 
coveries we may quote, but it needs explanation :—“ The record 
and date of marriage in the hand is one of the greatest discoveries 
ever made. This is as true as sun rising. Of course many 
marriages are made by the preacher, the squire, or some other 
oficial, that are not made in heaven or in the spirit.” 
This sort of talk is very suspicious. It is quite true that 
there may be very little truth in some marriages made by 
“officials,” but there is no truth at all when the official, in one 
way or other, does not come in. These have much more to do 
with hell than with heaven. 


Some Aspects of Bibliography. By John Ferguson. (George P. 
Johnston, Edinburgh )—We have never seen a more frank 
and serenely confident assertion that the one thing which, from 
the collector’s point of view, does not concern a book’s value is its 
contents. We are quite tolerant of this view. Our own is 
naturally different, but we quite appreciate Mr, Ferguson’s, that 
“there are precious books that no one would dream of reading.” 
It is true that this preciousness is apt to fluctuate. Where are 
now the Elzevirs on which so much money was spent fifty years 
ago? The writer of this notice bought some years ago for 8s. 6d. 
a parcel of folio classics which had fetched at the beginning of 
the century about £12, But, then, it may be said, the literary 
value fluctuates also. That, too, is trune—in a way. But the 
really good things remain steadfast, whereas of the really good, 
in the book-collector’s view, there are but very few. Someday the 
first edition of “The Compleat Angler” may go for a £5 note,— 
infandum dictu. Meanwhile let us put up with each other’s tastes. 


We have received a number of pretty Pictorial Postcards (G. 
Wrench, 1d. each). They include reproductions of famous pictures, 
Dyckman’s “ Blind Beggar” and Moroui’s “ Tailor,” for instance; 
landscapes and seascapes, a series from the [ower of London, and 
another of Irish life. As mementoes of travel they will be use- 
ful; only the unwary must not be tempted, in default of space on 
the reverse side, to write on that which is devoted to the address. 


Three books published by Messrs, Gale and Polden may be 
mentioned together. The first and second are designed to assist 
candidates in passing the examinations now made necessary 
qualifications for commissions and for promotion. These are :— 
Military Law Made Eusy, by Major S. T. Banning (4s. 6d. net), a 
subject of the highest importance, and one that offers for the feet 
of the unwary more pitfalls than the civilian can readily imagine ; 
and Studies in Field Engineering (4s. net). Demolishing and re- 
pairing bridges, the defence of buildings and of positions 
generally are among the problems dealt with by pen an1 pencil, 
The third volume is in its way scarcely less important, Boxing; 
by Captain W. Edgeworth-Johnston (2s. 6d. net). For all that is 
done by arms of precision, there are various occasions in actual 
warfare when it is a great thing for a soldier to be able to deal a 
knock-down blow. 


We have received from Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston a 
specimen sheet of a Map of Scotland three inches to the mile), a 
clear and excellent bit of map-work, in a tale case which is, to us 
at least, a novelty. 








Messrs. Tyrrell and Purser’s edition of The Correspondence of 
Cicero (Hodges and Figgis, Dublin) has been completed by the 
appearance of Vol. VII., containing an Index (7s. Gd.) We have 
more than once taken an opportunity of expressing a high opinion 
of this work, which is certainly one of the most distinguished 
products of British scholarship. We may now say that the index, 
in point of arrangement and completeness, is worthy of the 
edition. It conveniently combines the index nominum, the indea 
rerum, and the index verborum. A brief account of every proper 
name occurring in the Letters is given, while the words are 
treated in such a way that we have what is practically, though 
necessarily on a small scale, a Lewicon Ciceronianum. We con- 
gratulate the editors on the successful accomplishment of a very 
valuable work. 








(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 








LIBERTY & CO., LTD., TAPESTRIES, 


INVENTORS AND DESIGNERS | BROCADES, 





ye VELVETS, 
PLUSHES, 
ctnninipeensg FABRICS | creTonnes, 
DECORATIVE FURNISHING, | MUSLINS, &e. 
| Patterns 


REGE NT ST., LON DO N. post free. 


Oo S L E R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
Scurf, and Promotes a Luxuriant Growth. For Fair or Grey Hair 
use GOLDEN MACASSAR OIL, which does not stain or darken the 
hair or linen. Sizes—3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
aud A, ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Lid., BELFAST. 


« Their goods have the merit of excellence and cheapness.” —Court CrrcvLar. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. 
IRISH 


Dinner Napkins, 56 per dozen. 

Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 24 yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
Samples and 
Price Lists 


Kitchen Table Cloths, -/1l}each. 
tf D A NM A S K Strong Huckaback Towels 
post-free. 


6 per dozen. 
TABLE 

















AND HOUSE LINEN. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 


SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED .....cee.seeee £435,000,000. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocca. 











The Lancet says :—‘ This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 


article.” 


For the best values now obtainable in 
CARPETS 
se HAMPTON’S _ NEW, ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE OF 


CARPETS 
Which is sent free, and should be seen 
by all before purchasng elsewhere. 


AXMINSTER CARPETS, English make, 3s. 11d. yd. Patterns free. 
WILTON CARPETS, finest quality made, 6s. 3d. yd. Patterns free. 


PALL MALL EAST. LONDON. S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 







—— ‘ 

Adam (Robert and James), The Decorative Work of, folio.........(Batsford) 30/ 
Andes (L. E.), Drying Oils, Boiled Oils, and Solid and Liquid Driers, 

SUD iehaxvateres neseec posites ssyssnecnsarsas-ectersurrsvecseoues (Seott & Greenwodd) 12 
Babington (J. A.), The Reformation, 8V0.......cccesceeeeseereeneenaeeers (J. Murray) 12 
Bell (R. S. W.), Love the Laggard, cr 8vo ....... .(Richards) 6 
Bigham (Clive), A Year in China, 1899-1900, 8vo ........ ..(Maemillan) 8 
Bird (G.), Ronald’s Farewell, and other Verses, 18mo ..(Longmans) 4 


Blackie (John Stuart), The Day-Book of, transcribed by A. Stodart 

UME A TIU oa svncss suc sevepn opaavesrsevetesesesacsbwvnesdasspesansnboancer ssc (Richards) 
Bodington (P. E.), Solvency or Salvation? er 8vo ......... (Chapman & Hall) 
Boothby (Guy), The Mystery of the Clasped Hands, cr 8vo...(F. V. White) 
Collier (M.), Mouth Breathing, and its Relation to Diseases of the Throat, 













MEME MIN OYIO isc ccs cusabapesashecinsesonstobsene (H. Glaisher) 2 
Cornford (L. C.), Northborough Cross, Cr 8VO  ..cccssssecereseerceneesess (G. Allen) 6 
Dawe (Carlton), Claudia Pole : ..(Hutchinson) 6 
Desssmann (Adolf), Bible Studies, 8vo.... (T. & T. Clark) ¢f 


Fox (R. H.), William Hunter, Anatomist, Physician, Obstetrician, 8vo 


(H. K. Lewis) 4/6 


Garran (R. R.)-and Quick (J.), Annotated Constitution of the Australiang — 































Commonwealth, TOy 8V0.......:ccsseessseessceseesens (Australian Book Company) 36/0 
Gurney (T. A.), The Living Lord and the Opened Grave, er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6,0 
Haggard (H. Rider), Lysbeth : a Tale of the Dutch, er 8vo...... (Longmans) 6/0 
Hart (C.), The Intermediate English Grammar, cr 8v0_ ..........+. (Hachette) 3/0 
Hart (Sir R.), ‘‘ These from the Land of Sinim,’’ 8vo...... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Harte (Bret), Under the Redwoods, cr 8V0 ........csecesseeseeeeeeeeeeseees (Pearson) 6/0 
Hertwig (0.), Text-Book of the Embryology of Man and Mammals, 
vO. (Sonnenschein) 21/0 
Hunter (W.), Pernicious Anemia, 8VO .......ccceeseesenenseeesneeesers eee ee ees (Griffin) 24/0 
Hutton (A.), The Sword and the Centuries, 8V0 .........sesseseeeeeeees (Richards) 15/0 
Inter Amicos: Letters between W. Knight and J. Martineau, 1869-72, 

BIND oy deg accuse scecuncpestavicecssscosvseienstsesshassonasbipavnisoveetekessiuee (J. Murray) 5/0 
Johnson (Effie), Facts and Fables, 4to ............. (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Lagerlof (S.), From a Swedish Homestead, cr 8V0..........0+00005 (Heinemann) 60 
Lambe (J. L.), By Command of the Prince, Cr 8V0..........:seseeeseeee (Unwin) 6/0 
Lawson (H.), Verses, Popular and Humorous (Australian Book Company) 3/6 
‘Le Quenx (W.), The Gamblers, Cr 8VO ......cssseeseeeeeeeeeee ass seseee (Hutchinson) 60 
Lloyd (H. D.), Newest England: Notes of a Democratic Traveller in New 

INTE UD ecnnninsscacncnsssecevencat uns stocveccesisevenssnunbvearesevonscscans (Gay & Bird) 10/0 
Lueas (F. L), The Fish Crown in Dispute: a Fairy Tale, 8vo (Skeffington) 3/6 
McCarthy (M. J. F.), Five Years in Ireland, 1895-1900, cr 8vo...... (Simpkin) 7/6 
Macyrosty (H. W.), Trusts and the State, cr 8VO ........cceeseeeee sen eee (Richards) 5/0 
Meath (Earl of) and others, Our Empire, Past & Present, cr 8vo (Harrison) 7/6 
Mee (A.), Lord Salisbury: the Record Premiership of Modern Times, 

CP BVO ....00....00.cessssoncsconsnsvsrovcresersnesccoevenncesescsovansaceaes (Hood & Douglas) 2/6 
Natives of South Africa (The): their Economic and Social Condition, _ 

WMD Sica cos bots pase rueacbecdoch-onsteekssuensssenineuuaendbpesneanmrnaensbns (J. Murray) 120 
Plato: Meno, edited by E. S. Thompson, 12mo (Macmillan) 5,0 
Rait (R. S.), The Scottish Parliament before the Union of the Crowns, 

NUD sascvacsccvocsscocesssdpocccscdsesdeveasveabercepncs stavegucdencrapbesessnesh bs6ceheneets (Blackie) 5,0 
Sandeman (A.), Notes on the Manufacture of Earthenware, er 8vo (Virtue) 7,6 
Scully (Vincent), Life of the Venerable Thomas i Kempis (Washbourne) 5,0 
Sternberg (Count). My Experiences of the Boer War, er 8vo...(Longmans) 5,0 
Steuart (J.), The Eternal Quest, er 8vo.. (Hutchinson) 60 
Stockton (F. R.), Afield and Afloat, Cr 8V0.....0...cecccccesceeceeeeeeeeennees (Cassell) 6/0 
Taunton (E. ‘L.), History of the Jesuits in England, 1580-1773 (Methuen) 21/0 
Thompson (E. L.), Friend or Foe ? cr 8V0 ..........::secsesseseeecesesenseres (Drane) 3/6 
Titchener (E. B.), Experimental Psychology, Vol. I., 8vo .......Maemillan) 8/6 
Ward’ (H. W.), Disease in Plants, cr 8V0..........:crseeessereee (Macmiilan) 7/6 
Warden (Florence), A Patched-up Affair, Cr BVO w.ccccccecssseeceseesees (Pearson) 60 
Watt (W. A.), A Study of Social Morality, 8vo . (T. & T. Clark) 60 
Wells (D. D.), Parlous Times, er 8vo ............. ..(Heinemann) 4/0 
Woodroffe (D.), Tangled Trinities, er 8V0..........0 cee (Heinemann) 6,0 


Wordingham (C. H.), Central Electrical Stations, their Design, &c. (Griffin) 24,0 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 
EstaBiisuED 1824. 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 
: DIRECTORS. 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O. 


Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. | Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 


Francis William Buxton, Esq. | Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq.,M.P. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Dighy. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITOR. 
Cc. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





FIRF’ INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc- 


tion of business. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Siatements of Account may be had on 
application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


| FIRST SPECTACLES 
IMPE RFECT | should be fitted with extreme care—other- 


wise great injury to the eyes may be doue 
which cannot afterwards be remedied. For 
| full particulars as to the Care and Preserva- 
VISION t | tion of the Eyes see 
OUR EYES, by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S.,F.R.M.S. 


H EADACH ES t Post-free One Shilling, from 63 Strand, 


London, W.C. 


Consultations free. 














XFORD M.A. (41). ordained 1889, 12 years’ experience 
in one Parish, SEEKS CURACY or other Clerical Work; Broad Views.— 


“J.,” St. Mary's, East Sireet, Greenwich. 
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T 7 i) 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
F Land Land EEE ‘ ’ 
or Land-owners, Lan gents, Surveyors, Agri : : 
For P i ’ £ Coll polonists, es. sticulturists, intending 
or Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the P 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 9th oo oe 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 
£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London : 

at Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House od 

increased the gg ogee Grad ae for next Term. — Apply fee 

information to Rev, the SAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY STED 

SCHOOL, ESSEX. ¥, FELSTED 


a ' ne 

EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS — 
Head-Mistress, Miss HUCKWELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymuasium and playing-field. Scholarships for ieunien 
awarded in July, 1901.—Yor particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, ” 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
Sketching, German. - Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


UEEN MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL. , 
ead-Mistress, Miss AGNES BODY, late Head-Mistress of the Lincoln 
High School. Fees, £60 a year ; daughters of clergymen and officers £45 a year, 
Splendid situation on south cliff. Sea-bathing. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. Coll., Oxon.) F 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 


ANTAGE. — ST. MARY’S SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Established 1853. Bracing air; 
water and general sanitation excellent. Chapel; sanatorium ; private bedrooms. 
physical training and outdoor games; resident qualified mistresses ; visiting 
professors. Examinations, Summer, 1901: Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board, London Matriculation, &c. Fees, £65. At St. Gabriel’s 
House, attached, £44. Warden—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP of 
READING.—Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


‘Pieri HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL, 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Dxminations to Public Schools and Navy, 























Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 3rd to 5th, 

Open to Boys joining in SUMMER TERM, APRIL 30th. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, &e., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 

Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. Large wing recently opened. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


r\HE TOWER, DOVERCOURT, ESSEX.—Preparatory 

School for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Most healthy situation 
on the East Coast. Bracing climate ; particularly recommended for delicate 
children ; beautiful house and grounds ; individual attention and every comfort. 
—Principal, F. NAPIER-CLAVERING, M.A. (Trin. Col., Camb.) 


Ke ESWICK (CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC) SCHOOL.— 
SEVERAL FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS for GIRLS, from 35 

Guimeas a year. Examination April 12th at Keswick, Manchester, and London 

Full allowance for age (10 to 14 preferred).—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


LEEPs GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS’S HOUSE, 1 MOOR. 
LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
ou the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terms, 60 guineas per annum. 


(TORQUAY —APCLEY HOUSE.—Private High School 
for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs. 
C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. The house stands in its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymnasium, games. 
Many distinctions in University aud Musical Examinations. 
SHE RBORNE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR: 
SHIPS. One of £80, one of £60, and others of less value will be offered 
in JUNE.—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. , 


Vy ALPaEn, BERNE. — Milles. HEISS RECEIVE 


























a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; 
University Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. 
Highest English references. 


| OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. Visiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands high 
on Clitf uverlooking Sea. Good playground and field for games. 


ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
) YORKSHIRE. 
Education on best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 


eee HALL, KENTON, SOUTH DEVON.—There is 

now 2 VACANCY for one LADY in the above pleasant and well-appointed 
Country Home for Ladies mentally afflicted. Regular medical attendance with 
personal care and supervision.—For terms and full particulars address Miss 
MULES. 

















Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Hal 
Porgy): alf- erly 
Including postage to any part of the Unitea YY — Yearly, uarter'y. 
Kingdom ....-.006 ES EOE SE RS st £1 S65. Sach C0 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
CHIR, BC. cccccccccccscvccvcceccccsesces 110 6.000.015 Serer.O 7 8 








Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 
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RK ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
QEAFIELD olaieiae SOLENT, HANTS. 


A RESIDENTIAL OW IS (ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL, CIVIL 
P N UDED sAL, 7 . 
ENGINEERING ST AND MINING). 


leaving Seafield go into Works either direct, or through the 
entities, OF are specially pepared for entrance to Cooper’s Hill, and the 
Boy ] Mining School, Freiberg, Saxony. ’ é ‘ ‘ 
The Pupils (ages 14—18) are arranged, according to their proficiency, in 
I classes, thereby receiving what is practically individual attention. 
The College possesses a very complete plant for the purposes of practical and 
theoretical ins ruction, consisting of Workshops, Forge, ynamo Room, Test- 
ing] ine, Drawing Office, Four Fitted Laboratories, Chemical (two), Elec- 
C. 
tr OT ee is electrically lighted throughout by its own plant. __ 
SEAFIELD stands in its own park of 80 acres, with accommodation for all 
games, and boating and bathing are excellent and safe. 


PrixcipaL—Rev. J. J. MILNE, M.A., Cantab. 
DIRECTOR OF ENGINEERING— 
eee eee ee 
All communications should be addressed to the Principal, at the College. 


An appointment can be made, if desired, at 34 Craven Street, London, W.C. 





AMPSTEAD, N.W.—Lansdowne House, Lyndhurst Gdns. 

BoarpinG ScHoot for Grris.—Thorough education ; every home comfort ; 
Jarze detached house ; cert. sanitation ; elec. light ; high, healthy, bracing, near 
Heath ; riding, swimming, hockey, tennis. Summer Term sometimes spent in 
Switzerland.—Principals, The Misses SUMNER and Miss Biancu, B.A. (Lond.) 


NSTITUT ST. BERNARD, BRUSSELS (Established 

A.D. 1825).—Mr. E. R. HODSON, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
RECEIVES RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS for all English 
Examinations. Tuition includes Bookkeeping and Shorthand.—43 Rue St. 
Bernard, Brussels. 


UAKERSCHOOLS: The STRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS are NOW OPEN to, and being 
atronised by, all Denominations. They are sound, long established, high- 

classschools in a lovely, healthy district.—Prospectus from W.SESSIONS, B.Sc. 


ICARAGE HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOVER- 
COURT, ESSEX.—Bracing seaside resort; sound modern education ; 
langue °s, music, painting. Pupils prepared for exams. if desired. Backward 
anil deicate girls receive individual attention. Colonial and foreign pupils 
received.—The Misses ELY, care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


HYL, N.W.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Boys have been successfully: prepared for Eton, Rugby, 
Marlborough, and other Public Schools, and several Entrance Scholarships 
have been récently gained. Climate excellent; house close to sea, with large 
laycround attachel.—For prospectus, references to parents, &¢., apply to the 
ead-Master, R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A., Oxon. 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, GOWER 
) STREET, W.C.—Head-Master, J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge-SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MON. 
DAY, April 22nd. The school is carried on in strict accordance with the 
principles laid down by the founders of University College, and is organised as 
a first-grade modern and classical! school. 
Examinations for four Entrance Scholarships will be held on June 18th. 
For prospectus apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


Oo V E R i FE  @ &. 
President—The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. 
Inclusive Fees, £80; Clergy and Officers, £60. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 26th. 
Application to HOUSE-MASTERS during absence of H.M. in Greece. 























OVER COLLEGE.—In past Two Years: WOOLWICH 

and SANDHURST, 9 (out of 11 sent up) passed direct first try, including 

3rd for Woolwich. OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE, Six Open Scholarships 
(Class., Math., Hist.) 


D°V=ER oe & & 8 6G Ss. 


Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. é. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 

Exhibition will be offered, in the first instance, for boys intended for the Army 
Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 

for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the 

WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
the Navy. 


OTHA, GERMANY.—A German Family, resident at 
Gotha, is able to offer at very moderate cost unrivalled OPPORTUNI- 
TIES of LEARNING GERMAN, combined with home comforts, and in the 
midst of beautiful surroundings.—For terms and particulars apply to W. E. 
URWICK, M.A., The University, Durham. 


Bareau HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistaut-Mistress in the Cambridge High School. 
References: Bishop of Durham, Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others 


ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
_ GENTLEMEN.—Efiicient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“‘OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 























OURNEMOUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient 
Tutors, RECEIVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing ‘for University, 
Navy, and all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations.—For Successes, 
terms, &c., apply to WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


H £E ye BB) ¥ es 8 C H 00 L 
CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION the THIRD WEEE in 
MARCH. Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER. 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES, APRIL 30th. 


TINHE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
Established in 1897 by Miss J. F. GRUNER. 

Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNEB . Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff consists mainly 
of University women of professional standing and experience. Education 
thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention 
is paid to healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of 
the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The 
boarding-house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather and 
pine at an elevaton of nearly 800ft.,and has a sunny aspect. Refs.: Miss 
Welsh, of Girton College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College, 
Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.— 
For prospectus address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lrwitep. 
QANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste | by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
: soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


(CORE AS. WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 

GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— The ANNUAL-~ EX- 
: AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 2lst, 22nd, and 
23rd. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £3: 
per annum, tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; alsc 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examin 
ations; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or 
Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates 
must be under 15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 
A LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS— 
An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on May 14th and 
15th, 1901, for SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics. Mathematics, 
and Natural Science, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, 
tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A. Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 
YOYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Efficient Staff. 
Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training 
especially studied. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss 
L. de M. CAREY, B.Sc.Lond. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First Grade Public School. 
Head-Master: GUY LEWIS, MA. 
Opened Sept., 1900, in buildings specially designed. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 10th. 


- OGANS,”’ 173 Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 
SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Occasional Pupils received. 
Principals :—Miss F, A. GILBERT (late Principal, Ladies’ College, Guernsey), 
and Miss NIMMO, L.L.A. 


N EW COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. — Head-Master, 

ARTHUR DILKS, M.A. (Oxon). Preparation for the Universities, 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Professions, and Higher Commercial Life. Strong 
Engineering side. This School occupies practically an unrivalled site at 
the foot of the Downs. Modern premises, excellent laboratories, gymnasium, 
workshop, &c. Playing fields 15 acres. There isa PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for younger boys under the management of A. G. PATERSON, M.A. (Canta). 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to either of the HEAD- 
MASTERS. 


IMBLEDON COMMON.—SMALL HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. London masters; resident foreign mistresses; London 

concerts, exhibitions, &c.; tennis, hockey. Summer Term sometimes spent 

abroad. Fees, 85 and 100 guineas.—Address, Miss WIGHT, St. Katharine’s, 
Lansdowne Road. 


M OORHURST, KENTS BANK, GRANGE-OVER- 
| SANDS.—Principal, Miss DUNKLEY. Educational advantages for 
delicate Girls. Good discipline, combined with all the comforts of Home. 
Terms inclusive and moderate. 












































; t 
HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 





Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
in languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms 
made for the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 








GRAY &PRIESTMAN. Boarding School forGirls. Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 
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HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


T™ 
SEASIDE. Splendid climate. 2,000 acres. 
PRACTICAL TRAINING for Life in the Colonies or elsewhere. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


et NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 16th. 
INDHEAD SCHOOL, HASLEMERE. 
The NEXT TERM WILL COMMENCE on MAY Ist, 1901. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. ; : 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. : 
or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS: 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. ; 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £15; Boarding 

House, £60. (2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Guineas a 
year. (3) ST. WINIFRRED'S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 

Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anno’s,,Abbots Bromley, 

Rugeley, Staffs. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 

country house with extensive garden and playiag-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

tresses ; large visiting statt.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


“\T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 
Head-Master: Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate; reduction for 
Sons of Clergy. Fine buildings and grounds ina splendid situation. Bracing 
air. Prep. for Professions, Business Life, & Universities. Private chapel, carpen- 
ters’ shop, Swimming bath, &c.—For Prospectus, &c., apply HEAD-MASTER. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SOHOOL for 
the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools ; 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes for children under 8; highest references 
to Parents and Head-Masters—-HALF-TERM BEGAN FEBRUARY 2lst. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 
OLKESTONE.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Special 
Class for Boys intended for Army and Navy Sides of Public Schools. 
Entire charge of Sons of Officers residing in India, and Colonies.—For 
Prospectus and References apply, Rev. W. F. DUCKWORTH, M.A., Bowood 
House, Folkestone. 
































ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,’c. University Examination & Inspection. 
EVON Oo TU NT Y COUNCIL. 
INSTRUCTOR IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 

The TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICA- 
TIONS for the appointment of an Instruétor in Commercial Subjects. The 
Instructor appointed will be required to devote his whole time to the duties. 
For further particulars apply to the ORGANISING SECRETARY, County 
Education Office, 50 Queen Street, Exeter, to whom applications, with copies 
of testimonials, must be sent so as toreach him not later than MAY 4th, 1901. 

H. MICHELMORYF, Clerk of the County Council. 

Castle of Exeter, March 29th, 1901. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?>—Boys, 
GIRLS’ ENGLISH, ForeIGN ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 
ATON’S ipa OF SCHOOLS 


gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; also 




















| Examinations, for the F.B.C.S., an 





Scholarships obtainable ; 31S pages, red cloth, Is. ; post-free, 1s, 44.—J. and J. 


PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a | 


selectiou of Prospectuses will also be sent free. 


de INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 





parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS scent gratis with full | 


particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craveo Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 


“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


LEASANT HOME for Family, with Educational Advan- 
tages for Boys and Girls, OFFERED in good Vicarage, with lovely gardeu, 
tennis and crogvet lawus; ponies aud carts kept; healthy country parish, 
within 50 miles of Londou.—Address."" MATER,” care of Byford’s News Agency, 
4 Ludgate Circus Buildings, London. A 








TAMMERING.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON’S 
\) _SYSTEM.—An entirely New Method discovered by himself—a perfectly 
SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Qld and young successfully treated; boy 
or girl residents received ; tuition given during tréatment.—Addregs, 10 Ben- 
tiuck Street. Manchester Square, W..-or-Goldiagton Raad: Redford. © °° 


Sn TD 


COLONIAL COLLEGE,| QT. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE, 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1901. : 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, Subject to th 
Collegiate regulations. e 
The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarships aud Prizes of th 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. a 
Special Classes for the rage? | Scientific and the other London University 
for other Higher Examinations, 4 
Sage is 4 large, fe te gs age ese gee ren. 
or further particulars apply. personally or by letter, to the W. 
the College, G6 Bastholomen's ospital, E.C. ARDEN of 
A Handbook forwarde i on application. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL OOLLEGE 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY Ist. 

Students entering then are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarships 
in =r and October. Twenty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are offersd 
annually, 

Special arrangements are made to meet the requirements of students 
entering in the Summer Session. ‘ 

A reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of tho 
profession, 

Enlargement of the College.—The new laboratories and class-rooms for 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &., ara 
now open. 

For prospectus and full particulars apply. to 


Mile End, E 

eee COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 25th. Lectures ars 
given in all branches of General and Higher Education. 

Students are prepared for all the University of London Examinations iy 
Arts and Science. 

A single course of Lectures in any subject may be attended. 

There is a Department for Professional Training in Teaching and an Art 
School. Students can reside in the College. 

Prospectus and all particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
—o re COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Clift Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s.; a Pfeiffer Scholarship in 
Science, annual value £48, both tenable for three years, will be awarded on 
the results of the Examination to be held at the College on June 25th 
and 26th. Candidates must bé under 19 years of age ou the first day of the 
Examination. 

For further information apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

ARLISLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HEAD MASTERSHIP. 

The GOVERNORS are PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School. 

Candidates must be Members of the Church of England and Graduates of 
some University of the United Kingdom. 

The School isa First Grade School, with excellent School Buildings, and a 
Boarding House for 30 boys. The new Head-Master will enter upon his duties 
as early as can be conveniently arranged. 'The TERM BEGINS on APRIL 30th. 
Candidates may obtain further — and a copy of the School Prospectus 
from the undersigned. Applications, accompanied by COPIES of three 
testimonials, together with the names.of three other references, and stating 
age, and whether married or single, must be received by the undersigned on or 


before April 25th inst. 
STUDHOLME CARTMELL, 
Clerk to the Governors, 





MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 











27 Lowther Street, Carlisle, 
April 2nd, 1901. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. —SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
NATION, JULY 16th. 17th, 18th. One of £87 (£99 for the tirst year), 
Four or Five of £50, Six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of 
£12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
NEXPENSIVE SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN 
Over 600 have already been educated. Inclusive terms, Forty-five 
Guineas per annum. Vicar Warden, Graduate Masters, Good Education, 
Sports, Diet, References, &c. Healthy village.—Address, HEAD-MASTER, 
Schorne College, near Winslow. 


AY UNICH.—Herr SCHWARZ of BASEL, late Assistant- 

















Master at Mulgrave Castle (the Marquis of Normanby’s School), will 
TAKE a SMALL PARTY of BOYS (age about 9 to 14) from the beginning of 
May onwards to learn German and other subjects near Munich. Boys cav 
attend the local schools if desired. Miss Borton Brown will accompany the 
party and superintend the domestic arrangements. Individual teaching and 
attention given.—For full particulars apply to A. H. SCOTT, Shoreham, Seven: 
oaks, Kent. Reference is kindly permitted to Sir James Joicey, Bart., MP, 
the Rev. Canon the Marquis of Normanby, Count Munster, the Rev. R. I. St. 
John Parry, Mrs. Louis Buxton, &c. 


EAR PARIS.—HOME for YOUNG PEOPLE with 
Swiss Protestant family of good social position. Detached house on 
banks of lake ; boating, tennis, bicycling. Excellent for acquiring a knowledge 
of French.—Particulars from Mrs. J., The Chestnuts, Holgate Hill, York. 
ECRETARY WANTED for INSTITUTION of NAVAL 
ARCHITECTS. Candidates must not be over 40 years of age. Colloguial 
knowledge of French essential and of German desirable. Secretary will be 
required to edit Transactions of Institution, and must therefore possess fair 
knowledge of Mathematics and Engineering Science with literary capacity. 
He would be required to give his whole time to service of Institution. Salary 
willcommence at £600 a year.—Applications, with testimonials. to be addressed 
to the COUNCIL, Institution of Naval Architects, 5 Adelphi Terrace, London, 
W.C., on or before May Ist next. 








| er NURSERY GOVERNESS (25) SEEKS 
ENGAGEMENT to CHILDREN over three. Fond of children ; bright, 
cheerful, most reliable ; speaks English (no music); very clever at needlework, 
ent out and make children’s clothing; good milliner. Personal refereuce iv 
Londou.—Mlle. H., care of Mrs. Cox, Kinkora, Blackheath Park, S.E. 





OOKSELLER’S MANAGER. — MESSRS. HENRY 
SOTHERAN & CO. NEED a MANAGER for their WEST-END 
HOUSE, 37 Piccadilly. A thoroughly able man with both literary and business 
knowledge indispensable.—Applications must be by letter only to SENIOR, 
eare of H. Sotheran & Co., 140 Strand, W.C., and will be held strictly 
confidential. 
PS pes ttbatreesend dose gt COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy 18 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.Se 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Shettield Workhouse. 








Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s, 3s 
2s, Sd., 48. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR. 471 Crookesmoor. Sheffield, 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
F ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY SUBSORIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
-lyexchange of books at the houses c 
weekly exch from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


3 oo | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SU now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


0 





’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
oss eae Road. S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
: And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


- ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
L Patron — HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L., 

: HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 

Trustces—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, 
j Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, 
according toage. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE 
Frrtu Epition, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s, ; to Members, 16s, 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 


CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W., begs to announce that his New 
Catalogae of Publishers’ Remainders, contaiuing New Books at reduced prices, 
is now ready, and will be sent post-free on application, 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given—‘ Poetry for 

Children,” 2 vols., 1809; ‘‘ Prince Dorus,” 1812; ‘Mrs. Leicester's School,” 

js09; Browning's “ Pomegranates,” 1841; ‘‘ Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; “Jorrocks’ 

Jaunts,”” 1858 or 1843; ‘‘Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols.; “Lorna Doone,” 3 vols. ; 

“Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857; ‘‘ Bible in Spain,” 3 vols. (Ist Ed.) ; “ Wild Wales,” 
3 yols., 1462.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 














OOKS, MSS., &e.—Messrs. H. H. HODGSON and CO., 
AUCTIONEERS of Books and Literary Property of every Description. 
LIBRARIES and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly 
OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS 
MADE for Probate or other purposes.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery 
Laue (Fleet Street end). Established 1809. 
Ae and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
) Art, Science, Drama, Travels, Fiction, Sporting, Topography, &c. Books 
on every subject m all languages supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues 
post-iree. Libraries and small collections of English, Foreign, and Oriental 
books purchased for cash. Sets of standard authors specially wanted.— 
HECTOR’S, Booksellers, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


{OLLECLORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
/ are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOCK 
which includes many fine first editions, beautifnl and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Féticien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued, 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


i OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
AJ 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued’ 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. Weoffer Burton's ‘‘Arabian 
Nights,” with Letchford’s Illustrations, 12 vols., as new, £6 15s. (pub. £12 12s.) 
Libraries & Small Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions 
and Complete Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books, &. List of Special 
Wants free—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright St., Birmingham. 




















THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 
An Illustrated Prospectus of Selected Examples of 


SACRED ART 


will be sent post-free on receipt of name and address. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE 


NOW READY. NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes 
and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. 
For convenience of Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.C. 








INDSOR CASTLE. An Original Etching by Mr. 

Axe. H. Hate appears in the April Number of THE ART JOURNAL. 

Now ready, price ls, 6d. ‘‘ The effect is excellent. The Etching should become 

popular, as there is no better picture of the Royal Castle in the print shops.’ — 

Dall Mall Gazette. Artist’s Proofs signed by the etcher and limited to 100 
Copies, £2 2s.each. London: H. Virtue & Co., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 








£21.—NAPLES, SICILY, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, LISBON. 
Cruise on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,254 tons. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, leaving APRIL 23rd, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








THE 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRBE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNOUITIES. 
INVESTED FUNDB............ £9,711,112. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 





Heap OFfFicEs— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


| peace ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 








FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUND........ccccccseeees tevececcenecese escecesies £40,000,000. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY IN'TEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capita! £500,000. 


THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 


with a Quiil-like action. 
In Book-box, price 1s. ; post-free, 1s. 1d. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE,|SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








EPPS’S COCOA.) josepH GILLOTTS 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





IRKBECK BAN K.]| GOLD MEDAL. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Assured free of all Liability. Pace ‘ 
Electrie-Lighting Rules Supplied. ites clocks 4 ae 
F. B, MACDONALD, Secretary. Quarter-Page ..... Sdaseteneas 212 6 
Narrow Column ..cceee eeeees « 3810 0 
Half-Columm ....ccccece eednee e 48 6 
Quarter-ColuUMN .ccccccccccece 017 6 

COMPANIES. 

~y 7 , Outside Page ........ paceeade £1414 6 
STEEL PENS. Inside Page Ceeeetonsessvecces 213 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 


PARIS, 1878. ive lil u 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional ling 





SUUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
_, INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 


Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications wpon matters | Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 


(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


14s. per inch. 


on tl ini ° Sw 4 . . ai - 220, 

imo monthly balarces, when not drawn | of business, should NOT be addressed to the | yroaa column following “Publications of the Week,” 

wate BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with particulars, | EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
-free. 





FRANCIS BAVENSCROFT, Manager. | Street, Strand, W.C, 





13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net 
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DIVERSITIES IN VERSE. 
By JOHN LAWRANCE LONGSTAFFE. 
Pott 4to, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


Bookman.—' Raciness and dignity, strength and poetry—all may 
be found in these * Diversities.’”’ 

Globe-—* It is not often that a book of poetic pieces is so happily 
entitled as this is...... diverse indeed...... Mr. Longstaffe possesses a 
sympathetic temperament as broad as it is deep...... Very neaily 
turned sonnets.” 

Scotsman.—* A readable book of poems of quiet interest with an 
old-fashioned flavour...... A reader who knows poetry will enjoy the 
backward look which it so tenderly suggests in memory or history.” 

Liverpool Daily Post—“The poems are extremely entertaining, 
and, in pleasing variety of thought and touch, form together an 
excellent volume.” 

Bradford Observer—* The selections prove the writer to be a 
master of many metres, and one who is endowed with considerable 
insight into the springs of motive and emotion. The volume will 
gain upon the educated ear by many felicities of phrase.” 

V.A.P.—* It is pleasant to come across serious thoughts rendered 
in such simple, vigorous, and musical language as Mr. Longstaffe 
gives his readers in very many of his poems.¢ 

Field.—“ A writer of graceful verse who is a keen sportsman is 
certainly the exception rather than the rule. The author evidently 
combines both of these excellent qualifications...... Field readers will 
wish there were more of such verses as ‘ The Song of a Lincolnshire 
Fox,’ ‘An Old Hunting Man’s Fall,’ &e.” 

Glasqow Herald.—* The author has well named his book. Its 
themes and measures are numerous and various...... His verse is not 
only full of good sense, but it is flavoured with wit and humour.” 


London : GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 





SIR ROBERT HART’S 


BOOK ON CHINA. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


Price Six Shillings. 


“THESE FROM THE LAND OF SINIM. 


ESSAYS ON THE CHINESE QUESTION. 
By Sir ROBERT HART, Bart., G.C.M.G., 


Inspector-General of Chinese Imperial Customs and Posts, 
With Appendices, demy Svo, 6s. 


“The book is the pronouncement of a great expert—the greatest China 
Englishman of our time—on a subject of the first political importance...... These 
essays constitute one of the most important contributions to the study of the 
Chinese Question.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“No one can fully comprehend the intricacies of the situation without study- 
ing the views of Sir Robert Hart. His wide experience and liberal judgment 
must command respect. The book is one that all who are interested in the 
question should study.”—Morning Post. 

“It would be superfluous to insist on Sir Robert Hart’s knowledge of China, 
its people, and its Government. No man living has a longer or more intimate 
familiarity with the country and its rulers.”’—Standarq. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 





A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A CARDINAL & HIS CONSCIENCE 


By GRAHAM HOPE. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF ‘‘RODNEY STONE,” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With 8 Full page IUustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


RODNEY STONE. New and Cheaper Illus- 


trated Edition. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “The White 
Compauy,” ** The Great Boer War,” &c., 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
OUR EMPIRE: PAST AND PRESENT. 


Great Britain in Europe. 
By the Rt. Hon. the Eart of —* M. H. Cornwaty Leaa, LL.A., and 
. JACKSON. 
420 pp. crown 8vo, cloth boards, with 15 Full-page Illustrations, and a Photo. 
gravure Portrait of Queen ~~ i Painting by Prof. ven Angeli. 
rice 7s. 6 


HARRISON & SONS, 59 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


| CONDITION OF INDIA. 





[April 6, 1901, 
Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s, net 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOQS aT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 


An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of ici 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great. Briton ee 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., University College, Liverpool 
“*We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scliolarly and well-illustrate] 
lectures.’”’—Bookman. ed 
“Of curious interest from the point 
classical archeology.’”’—Scotsman. 
«‘ Extremely interesting.’’—Ulusgow Herald, 
“His knowledge of Greek literature and history is far more consid 
that which a modern physician might be expected to possess, The et 
give in a concise form the substance of what is worth knowing by the pose 
reader about Epidaurus.”—Oxjford Magazine. sekeral 
London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse 
Ave Maria Lane. F 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FoR APRIL. Price 2s. 6d, 





of view of medical science as well ag of 





Erisopes oF THE MONTH. 

Suatt WE Get a Serious Army? By Centurion. 

Sir ALFRED Mitner. By E. B. Iwan Miiller. 

Tue Secret Report OF THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. By C. Oman, 

SHAKESPEARE AS A Man. By Leslie Stephen. 

Lire IN THE ANTARCTIC. By Commander Borchgrevink. 

American AFrairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

Tue Lire or Appur RauMan, AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN, 
Thomas Gordon, K.C.B., K.C.I.E., C.S.1. 

Witu tHe PexrnG Rewtrer Force. By H. C. Thomson. 

Tue Roman ee Cry ror ToLeRance. By Richard Bagot, Author of 
“Casting of Nets.” 

Anti-NationaL Party In EnoGuanp. By H. W. Wilson, Author of 
**Tronclads in Action.” 
GREATER BRIvarn, 


By General Sir 


THE 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


THE CRISIS... 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS of No. 2, APRIL, 1901. 
EssenTIALS OF THE HovustnG QvurFs-! MAGNANIMITY. 
tion. By C. M. Knowles. ANNO Doan 1900. 
SaLispcuRY GOVERNMENT. THREATENING DanGers 
CENTURY, 
QUEEN VICTORIA. | Notes, &c. 
Vyion Retier For THE AGED Poor.; Porm: THe Most Hieu. By Derr 
By Theodore Dodd. | havin, . 
Tue DECLARATION OF Wark. | 
104 Pages. Price 6d., by Post 7d. 
To be obtained, to order, from Booksellers and all Bookstalls 
London: WATTS & CO., 17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE HUMANITARIAN, 


APRIL. Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 


THE POSITION IN CHINA. Professor R. K. Dovetas, 
PERSIA: THE FRANCE OF THE EAST. 
u Interview with His Excellency the Persian Mryistep, 


A 

THE MORAL PROBLEM OF COLLECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 

Scrpro SicHete, 
THE GROAN OF A POOR-LAW GUARDIAN, Amy F, Cacxetr. 
BRITISH CHARACTER. Joun TRist. 
THE ENTERPRISE CLUB. Dora M. Joves. 
THE GLORY OF GOD. , Pav Tyrer. 
ABULFARAGIUS. Dr. W. E. A. Axon, 

NOTES AND COMMENTS.—REVIEWS AND OPEN COLUMN, 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
DUCKWORTH & CO.. 3 Heniietta Street, W.C. 


THE CASE FOR UNIVERSAL OLD-AGE PENSIONS, 
By JOHN METUCALFE, 

With Introduction by Cartes Booru. 

London: Simpxry, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C 








OF THE New 





2s. 6d. net. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGE 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Super Royal Svo, 80 pp. 


“THE QUEEN’S' BEST 
MONUMENT.” 


A Memorial Reprint of the Articles, Notes. Poems, and Letters 
on the Queen that have appeared in 


Che Spectater 


Price 6d. net; by post, 73d. 


To be obtained from SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., at W. H. SMITH 
and SON’S Bookstalls, and at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 





London : 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.6, 
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A charming Country Place. 
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DUNLEY HILL, DORKING, 


The Residence of the late Admiral Maxse, 

WILL BE SOLD, 
Together with some 30 acres of grounds 
and Parks, for the moderate price of 


£15,000. 
rooms) is situated over 600 feet above sea 


The House (containing 17 Bed- 


level, within four miles of Bookham Station, 
and is within easy reach of several other 
Stations, without counting those on the 
South-Eastern Railway. 





Principals can obtain further Particu- 


lars from 
L. J. MAXSE, Esq., 


‘‘National Review ”’ Office, 
37 Bedford Street, 
Strand. 


SEELEY & CO”’S BOOKS. 


EMMA MARSHALL. A Biographical Sketch. 


By Beatrice Marswatu. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 6s. 
“Por the manner in which this charming little sketch of a beautiful and 
heroic life has been written we have nothing but praise.””—Pall Mall Gazette 


MRS. MARSHALL'S LAST STORY. 


THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER, and How 


She was Painted by Mr. Romney. A Story by Mrs. MARSHALL, Author of 
“Under the Dome of St. Paul's,” “ In Ww estminster Choir,” &e., &c. With 

§ Illustrations after Romney and Gainsborough, cloth, ds. 
“Around these familiar faces Mrs. Marshall has woven one of those idyllic 
tales in which she could picture so daintily the lights and shadows of domestic 


life.”-Scotsman. 
MADAME. A Life of Henrietta, Duchess 


of Orleans. By. Jutia Cartwericut (Mrs. Ady). Second Edition. With 


5 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 
“ As absorbing as a romance by Scott or Dumas...... yet itis real life.” 


Daily News. 
“THE PORTFOLIO,” No. 41. 


CAMEOS. By Cyriz Davenport, F.S.A. 


With 12 Illustrations in Colours and 43 in Monochrome, 5s., sewed ; also in 








cloth, 7s. net. 
“One of the most valuable of the brilliant series of monographs...... The 
illustrations are matter for special praise.” —Liverpool Courier. 


THE SECRET OF THE PRESENCE, and 


other Sermons. By the Rev. H. C. G. Movre, D.D., Norrisian Professor 

of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

‘A book of great spiritual beauty.”"—Guar ‘dian. 

‘The whole volume is of the highest value, and will be of especial service to 
culti vated readers.”—Record 


NEW EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 


Very Cheap Books, Prettily Bound, Well Illustrated, 
By Well-Kuown Authors. 
TO THE LIONS: a Tale of the Early Christians. By 
the Rev. A. J. Courcew. With 8 Illustrations, ls. 6d. 
THE OLD LOOKING GLASS AND THE BROKEN 


LOOKING GLASS. By M. L. CuarteswortH. In one Volume, with § 
Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 


THE TWO SWORDS: a Story of Old Bristol. By 


Exxa Marsgatu, With 8 Illustrations, Is. 6d. 


LION-HEARTED : the Story of Bisho 


Toll-for Boys and Girls. By the Rev. E. 
Illustrations, ls. 6d. 


Hannington’s Life 
. Dawsox. With many 
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THE EDINBURGH 
WAVERLEY. 


in 48 Volumes, at 6s. net the Volume. 


HE Publishers have the honour to announce that 

they have commenced the issue of an edition of 

Srr Water Scort’s Novels, uniform in every 
particular except binding, with 


“THE EDINBURGH STEVENSON,” 


than which no more distinguished format has been achieved 
in book production. 


The features of THE EprypurGH WAVERLEY are as 
follows :— 


Text.—The text adopted will be that of the last edition 
revised by the Author, with all Sir Walter Scott's Notes 
and Introductions. Neither Notes nor Introductions by 
any other hand will be included. A carefully prepared 
Glossary of Scots Words will be given at the end of each 
volume. 


Type and Printing.—The type—a new fount— 
will be of the same bold and beautiful cut as that used 
for “ The Edinburgh Stevenson.” The printing, to secure 
| the clearest impression, will be direct from the type, which 
will afterwards be distributed. The execution of the 
letterpress has been entrusted to Messrs. CONSTABLE. 


Paper. — The paper, as in “The Edinburgh 
Stevenson,” is made of pure rag, remarkably light in 
weight, and bears on each page as a watermark “The 
Edinburgh Waverley.” 


Portraits.— A portrait reproduced in photogravure 
(printed from the plate) will form the frontispiece to each 
of the 48 Volumes. These plates will be a feature of 
peculiar interest. ‘They will comprise :-— 

(1) A very complete series of about 20 Authentic Portraits a 
Sir Walter Scott, some of them reproduced hére foi 
the first time. 

(2) Portraits of the prototypes of some of the best known 
characters in the Novels. 

(3) Portraits of some of the historical personages portrayed in 
the Novels. 

In most cases photographs have been specially taken for 
this series direct from the paintings, not fron 
engravings. 

The whole series has been selected by and executed undei 
the supervision of Mr. James L. Caw, Curator of the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery. The photogravur, 
plates will be made by Messrs. T. and R. Annay. 


Binding.—The Volumes will be bound in buckram 
with red morocco label. Particular attention has beer 
given to the style and workmanship, so as to ensure ¢ 
binding both beautiful and durable. 


LIMITED AND NUMBERED ISSUE. 


Only 1,000 copies for sale, and 40 for the Press and 
presentation, will be printed. Each volume will be 
numbered, and the first volume in each set signed by the 
Publishers. Two volumes will be issued every month, 
beginning 5th April, 1901. 





London: SEELEY and CO.. Limited. 38 Great Russell Street. 


Edinburgh: T. C. & E. ©. JACK; and Booksellers. 
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WALTER SCOTT’S LIST 


NEW EDITION OF 


IBSEN’S PROSE DRAMAS. 
Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


In the new edition each play will form a volume 
by itself. The typographical features of the original 
Norwegian editions will. so far as possible, be re- 
produced, The names of the characters will be 
placed above their speeches instead of in the same 
ine, thus giving the page a lighter and more 
attractive appearance. Each volume will contain a 
frontispiece, representing, as a rule, oue of the 
leading characters as embodied by a well-known 
actor or actress. 





Royal 16mo, paper cover, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
NOW READY. 
(1) THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH. 
(2) PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 
(3) A DOLL’S HOUSE. 
IN PREPARATION. 
(4) GHOSTS. 
(5) AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES 
Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Illustrations. 
THE 





With 


CHILD: 


A Study in the Evolution of Man. 
BY 
ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, 
M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer on Anthropology in 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
“The work contains much curious information, 


and should be studied by those who have to do with 
children.” —Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 





READY ABOUT APRIL lirg. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. With over 100 Illustrations: 


THE 
MEDITERRANEAN RACE, 
Jn this book, whi¢h is almost entirely new, and 


By Professor SERGI. 

has been specially prepared by the Author for the 
“*«Contemporary Science Series,’ Professor Sergi 
has presented the first full statement of the facts and 
views that—since he first brought them forward five 
years ago—have done so much to revolutionise the 
Aryan question. The evidence there contained tends 
to show that the race inhabiting Southern Europe 
and Northern Africa formerly occupied, and to some 
extent still occupies, the greater part of Central and 
Northern Europe, including the British Isles, and 
has played the chief part in European civilisation. 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY, 


Crown §vo, cloth elegant, 1s. 6d. per vol. 
NEW VOLUME. 


SCOTS ESSAYISTS: from 


Stirling to Stevenson. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by OurpHant Smeaton, Author of 
‘* Allan Ramsay,” ‘‘ Tobias Smollett,” “‘ William 
Dunbar,” ‘‘ Thomas Guthrie ” ‘‘ English Satires 
and Satirists,” &c., &e. 


"THE GANTERBURY POETS, 


Square Svo, cut and uncut edges, Is. per vol. 
Also “Gravure” Edition, in rich art linen binding, 
each volume with Portrait or other Frontispiece 
in Photogravure, 2s. per vol. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


POEMS BY JAMES THOM- 


SON. With Introduction by Wirtram Bayyr, 
Author of ‘‘ James Thomson ” in the *‘ Famous 


a 8? 


Scots Series. 


POEMS BY ALEXANDER 


SMITH. With a Préfatory Note by R. E. D. 
SKEICHLEY. [Ready shortly, 











s post-free 


Compléte Lists of any of the above Seri 
on application, 


London: WALTER SCOTT. Limited. 
PATEBNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, §.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patroxs—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. 


Vice-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS, 


TRUSTEES—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER ; The DEAN of YORK; Sir PAGET BowMay 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. BOWMAN, Bart. 


Cuarrman—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Dervty-Cuarmmay—Sir PAGET BOWMAN Bart 


Puyrsicran—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


SecreTaRY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., MA. 


Actuary—F. B. WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND 


NO COMMISSION, 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBER> 


Accumulated Fund, £4,184,196. 


Annual Income, £409,317, 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE.—7he next Division of Bonus will take place in 
1901, when all With-Profit Assurances in force on dune Ist in that year 


will share therein. 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated rng d in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un 


doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; 


liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13¢ 


hat the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de. 


h, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Bight Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 
had received information to the etfect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne,—Seq 


Lancet, December 3l1st, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 -<Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac. 


titioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply w want and filla place. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, yuu. 


RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, & 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” oy 
the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. p 


Sore Manvracrurer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 94, 4s. 6d. 





Extra crown 8vo, buckram binding, gilt top, with 
Portrait, &c., 6s. 


THOMAS ERSKINE 
OF LINLATHEN. 


Selections and Biography by 
HENRY F. HENDERSON, M.A. 


Coxrerts ++Introductory—Erskine’s Ancestry 
His TeachersHis Books and Literary Work—His 
Peculiar Teaching— His Letters—The Macleod 
Campbell Case~Erskine’s Character and Influence 
~—Selections from his Different Works extending to 
170 pagesIndex. 

“‘ Although Erskine of Linlathen has exercised a 
powerful and subtle influence upon the religious 
thought of our time, the man and his work are by 
no means known as they deserve to be. The in- 
timate friend of Carlyle, Maurice, Macleod Camp- 
bell, Edward Irving, Bishop Ewing, Kingsley, Stan- 
ley, and Jowett, Erskineaffected in a very remarkable 
manner the fine spirits with whom he was brought 
into communion.” —Leeds Mercury. 


ERSKINE OF LINLATHEN. 


és. Free by post from any Bookseller. 





OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, and FERRIER, 
30 ST. MARY STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.c. 





Price 2s. 6d. Price 2s, 6d. 
THE APRIL ISSUE OF THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


contains the Following Articles :— 

Tue DEFENCE OF THE Emrike: aN Open LETTER 
To Lorp Sarissrry. By the Author of ‘ Drift- 
ing.” 

M. Write AND THE Russian COMMERCIAL CRISIS. 
By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

A PLea FOR KNOWLEDGE. By the lato Bishop 
Creighton. 

Tub PROTESTANT DECLARATION. 
Round. 

A Day 1n A Paris Hospitat. By ‘ Carabin.”’ 

1775~1899: a PaRALLEL. By A. M.S. Methuen 

Tue STaTESMANSHIP OF PavL—II. By Professor 
W. M. Ramsay. 

How I Monitisep my Company. By Major H. D, 
Sichel. 

FRANCE AND GREAT BritaIn: Two CrvrtisaTions. 
By Havelock Ellis 

Tue CITIZEN AND THE Potrriciay. By Robert 
Donald. 

Some Recent Booxs. By “‘A Reader.” 

Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of 
Tue Corumsius Company, Limited, 
Columbus House, 42 & 43a Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 


By J. Horace 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal to 1446 &3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carnage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is n@ 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20,- a dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WiNE MERCHanTS., 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bo's, 


176 99 


'INHE UNION BANK of 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





£1,500,000 
825,000 
3,000,040 


Paid-up Capital .:...55..0362.0000 ss8e0 
Reserve Fund .........0.:cssecseseneees 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are grauted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to 
the Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS aro received for fixed penods, 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manage7. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.0. 





New Edition.—Price 2s. 6d., post-free. 
bE pee of the SPLEEN and 
-“PHEIR REMEDIES CLINICALLY ILLUS 
TRATED. By J. Compton Bouryett, M.D. “ It 
treats of a class of malady often confused with heart 
disease,’ —The Standard.—J. Epps and Co., Limited, 
70 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 


NOTICE,—The FIRST EDITION being nearly 
exhausted, a SECOND IMPRESSION will 
be ready shortly. 


A YEAR IN GHINA, 1899-1900. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM, C.M.G,, 
Late Hon. Attaché to H.M. Legation in Peking. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


Authorised by H.M. Queen Victoria. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, 1819-1901. 


By RICHARD R. HOLMES, M.V.O., F.S.A., 
LIBRARIAN AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 





NEW EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT, 





With Illustrations, and Maps, 8vo, 8s 6d. net. 


Daily News.“ One of the brightest and most readable books of travel that | 
we have come across for some time...... We can recommend this well-written 
aud interesting book to our readers.” 


THE PROBLEM OF CONDUCT. 


A Study in the Phenomenology of Ethics. By Aurrep Epwarp ‘TayLor, 
‘Assistant Lecturer in Greek and Philosophy at the Owens College, Man- 
chester. 8vo, 12s. net. 





And Supplementary Chapter, bringing the Narrative to the End of 
the Queen’s Reign. 


[READY ON APRIL I1Ith. 


*,.* The Text of this Book (with the exception of the Supple- 
mentary Chapter) is reproduced from the Illustrated Edition issued 
by Messrs. Goupil & Co. in 1897, 

The whole of the Text, except the last Chapter, was read to 
H.M. Queen Victoria, and was approved and authorised by her. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











NEW EDITION, REVISED AND REWRITTEN. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE BOOK 


OF COMMON PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices. On the Basis of the 
Former Work, by Francis Procrer, M.A. Revised and Rewritten by 
Water Howarp Frere, M.A. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


DISEASE IN PLANTS. By Professor 


H. Marswatyt Warp, Se.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Nature Series. 


THE MENO OF PLATO. Edited, | 


with Introduction, Notes, and Excursuses, By E.SeymMEer Tuompson, M.A. 
(Camb. and Lond.) Feup. 8vo, ds. (Classical Series. 











| 
| 





A SELECTION FROM THE BOOKS BY THE LATE’ 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


LATEST NOVEL. 


MODERN BROODS. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Uniform Edition of Novels and Tales. 


In crown Svo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. each. 





The Heir of Redclyffe. ) Scenes and Characters. 
Heartsease. Chantry House. 

Hopes and Fears. A Modern Telemachus. 
Dynevor Terrace. Byewords. 


The Daisy Chain. | beechcroft at Rockstone. 
The Trial: More Links of the Daisy | A Reputed Changeling. 
hain. More Bywords. 
Pillars of the House. Vol. I. ' The Little Duke. 
Pillars of the House, Vol, II. The Prince and the Page. 
The Young Stepmother. ; The Lances of Lynwood. 
The Clever Woman of the Family. The Two Penniless Princesses. 
The Three Brides. That Stick. : : 
My Young Alcides. An Old Woman's Outlook in a 
The Caged Lion. Hampshire Village. £ 
The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. Grisly Griseli; or, The Laidly 
The Chaplet of Pearls. Lady of Whitburn. A Tale of 
Lady Hester, and the Danvers the Wars of the Roses. 
Papers 'Henrietta’s Wish. Second Edition, 
The Long Vacation. 
The Release. 
, The Pilgrimage of the Ben Beriah. 
Stray Pearls. The Two Guardians. 
The Armourer’s ’Prentices. _Countess Kate and the Stokesley 
The Two Sides of the Shield. Secret. 
Nuttie’s Father. 


Magnum Bonum. 
Love and Life. 
Unknown to History. 


CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 


First Series -FROM ROLLO TO EDWARD IL. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 


LYSBETH. 
A Tale of the Dutch. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 26 Illustrations by G. P. Jacoms Hoop. 
[On April llth 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MY EXPERIENCES OF TPE BOER WAR. 
By ADALBERT COUNT STERNBERG. 


Translated from the German. 


With Preface by Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. Henperson, Author of 
“Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War”: late 
Director of Military Intelligence, Headquarters Staff, South 
African Field Force. [On April 11th. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
With 6 Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 


A FRAGMENT. 
By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER, K.M. 


CONTENTS :—Introductory—Childhood at Dessau—School-days at 
Leipzig —University—Paris—Arrival in England—Early Days at 
Oxford—Early Friends at Oxford—A Confession. 


With 17 Portraits, 8vo, 16s. net. 


SOME RECORDS OF 


THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. 


By her Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELD. 





’ 
A SUBALTERN’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE 
(THE BOER WAR). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
CoNTENTS:—Children of the Veldt—Arcades Ambo—How Rimine- 
ton took Brandfort—Dumb Colleagues—Army Reorganisation—The 
Eternal Kaffir—The Boer’s Life—Ours and Others—A Buck Hunt— 
Farming—The Family Party—The Towns—Boot and Saddle. 





Second Series—THE WARS IN FRANCE. ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY INVENTIONS: 


Third Series—THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 

Forth Seriese—REFORMATION TIMES. 

Fifth Series —ENGLAND AND SPAIN. 

Sixth Seriee—FORTY YEARS OF STUART RULE (1603-1643). 

Seventh Scries—-THE REBELLION AND THE RESTORATION 
(1612-1678). 

Fighth Series—THE END OF THE STUARTS (1662-1748). 

Ninth Seriee—THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. } 


a Forecast By GeorGE SUTHERLAND, M.A. Crown S8yo, 

4s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS :—Inventive Progress— Natural Power—Storage of 
Power—Artificial Power—Road and Rail—Ships—Agriculture— 
Mining—Domestic—Electric Messages, &¢.—Warfare—Music—Art 


and News—Invention and Collectivism. 


*.* The great majority of the forecasts in this book are based on 


| actual records of the trials of inventions which, in the author's opinion, 


Figg heater ar ‘ distinctly have a fuiure Tying before them in the years of the twentieth 
JOHN KEBLE’S PARISHES: 2 History of | (oy te’ 


Hursley and Otterbourne. Extra Crown 8vo, $s. 6d. net. 


century. 





THE RUBIES OF ST. LO. Fap. 8vo, 2s. 


Guardian.—‘‘ A charming short tale.” 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL) 
TIMES AND ALL LANDS. Gathered and Narrated. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. | 
net. [Golden Treasury Series. 

A BOOK OF WORTHIES. Gathered from the | 
Old Histories aud now Written Anew. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. | 

[Golden Treasury Series. 

STROLLING PLAYERS: 2 Harmony of Con- |: 


trast. By CuaRLoTte M, Yonce and Curistanen R. Covermér. Crown : 
ovo, Os, 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





BALLAST. 
A Novel. 
By MYRA SWAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The novel is weil worth reading, and is altogether a very elever work.” 
~Woman. 
*€ An interesting and really rather ‘thrilling’ story, with no end of ‘life.’ ” 
—Outlook 
‘«¢ Ballast’ will do good by its exposure of the havoc which drinking habits 
york among women. Keen observation, an insight into character, and the 
rare power of telling a story of unflagging interest, distinguish the book, and 
nake it well worth reading.”-—Examiner. 


LONGIIANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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ANNALS OF POLITICS AND CULTURE (1492-1899). By G. P. Gooon, M.A., late 


Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
ACADEMY.—“ Both idea and form are exceedingly excellent. It is nothing less than a general chronology, from 1492 to 1899 (inclusive), covering th 
principal European nations (and, of course, America), with the chief events in Asiatic or other extra-European countries that have bearing on world-history . 


By an admirable idea making for clearness, political history has its chronology on the left-hand page, while the other departments, under the general heading of 
‘Culture,’ are dealt with in a parallel column on the right-hand page ; so that the politics and culture of each year are set forth side by side.” ” 


SCIENCE AND MEDIEVAL THOUGHT. The Harveian Oration delivered before the 
Royal College of Physicians, October 18th, 1900, by THOMAS CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, M.A., M.D. Cantab., Fellow of the College, Regius Professor of 
Physic in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE EARLY AGE OF GREECE. By Wittam Rinceway, M.A., Disney Professor of 
Archeology in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College ; late Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Cork 3 Author of “Th 
Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards,” &c, With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, in 2 vols. Vol L., 2ls. [Timmediately, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE ORIGIN OF METALLIC CURRENCY AND WEIGHT STANDARDS. With Illustra. 


tions, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Vol. II. to.be published on April 22nd. Price to Subscribers before publication, 20s. net; price after publication, 25s. net. Uniform with 
the volume published in 1899 (1103-1327) under the same Editorship, and with Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF LEICESTER: being a Series of Extracts from the 


Archives of the Corporation of Leicester. Vol. II. 1327-1509. Edited by MARY BATESON, Associate and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Revised by W. H. STEVENSON, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford ; and J. E. STOCKS, M.A., Vicar of St. Saviour's, Leicester, and Archdeacon of 


Leicester. 


THE CHARTERS OF THE BOROUGH OF CAMBRIDGE. Edited for the Council of the 


Borough of Cambridge and the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. By F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D., D.C.L., Downing Professor of the Laws of England; and 
MARY BATESON, Associate and Lecturer of Newnham College. Demy 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d. [Immediately, 


DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS.—THE THREE LITERARY LETTERS.  Béitcd 
with Translation, Notes, Glossary, and Introductory Essay, by W. RHYS ROBERTS, Litt.D., Professor of Greek in the University College of North 
Wales. Demy 8v0, 9s. 


THE NEO-PLATONISTS: a Study in the History of Hellenism. By Tuomas Wuritaxnr, 


Author of ‘‘ Essays and Notices, Philosophical and Psychological.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES.—-DE CORONA. With Critical and Explanatory Notes, an Historical Sketch, 


and Essays. By W. W. GOODWIN, Hon. LL.D., D.C.L., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK. By H. B. Swere, D.D, 


Regius Professor of Divinity. With an Appendix, containing the Letter of Aristeas, edited with Prolevomena, by H. ST. J. THACKERAY, M.A, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

ATHENEUM.—“ This is a model text-book. The subject is admirably laid out. Each section presents an adequate exposition of the theme with which it 
deals, adduces the necessary authorities, and supplies a re account of the modern literature bearing on the uaiter discussed. Dr. Swete shows himself a 
master of all the materials, ancieut and modern, required for forming sound opinions, propounds his own judgments firmly but modestly, and takes care to 
refer his readers to sources which can furnish them with arguments on the other side. The book is in the highest degree creditable to English scholarship,” 


A TREATISE ON THE HISTORY OF CONFESSION UNTIL IT DEVELOPED INTO 


AURICULAR CONFESSION, A.D. 1215. By C. M. ROBERTS, B.D., Rector of Aldridge, Staffordshire. Crown vo, 3s. 6d, 


IN MEMORIAM. By Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson. Edited, with a Commentary, by Artuvr 
W. ROBINSON, B.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


EDUCATION IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Lectures delivered in the Education 


Section of the Cambridge University Extension Summer Meeting in August, 1900. Edited by R. D. ROBERTS, M.A., Sc.D. Lond., Secretary for Lectures 
of the Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


PAPERS ON MECHANICAL AND PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. Vol. II. 1881-1900. By 


OSBORNE REYNOLDS, F.R.S., Professor of Eugineering in the Owens College, Manchester. Reprinted from various Transactions and Journals, 


Royal Svo, 2ls. net. (Immediately. 





THE CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES.—New Volumes. 


GrnenaL Epitor—W. H. WOODWARD. of Christ Church, Oxford; Principal of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool ; and 
Professor of Education in Victoria University. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE FROM 1500 to 1870. By 


Professor W. H. WOODWARD. Based upon the same Author's “‘ History of the Expansion of the British Empire.” With Maps and Tables, Is. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREEKS FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO B.C. 146. 


By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Author of ‘A Trauslation of Polybius,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations 
and Maps, crown &vo. 4s. 6d. 








London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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